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The Role of Social Casework in American Social Work 
Hertha Kraus 


Dr. Kraus is Associate Professor of Social Economy, Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 

of Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Her article is a 

condensed version of the German introductory article to a volume on American social casework 
published in Germany.1 


I 


IN RECENT YEARS social workers from all 
parts of the world have been invited for 
study and observation trips in the United 
States. While they enjoyed the broadening 
of their horizon, the stimulus of friendly 
contacts and opportunities for an exchange 
of experience, they also wondered about 
many aspects of American social work. 
They sensed, as we all do, that in every 
country social work is strongly influenced 
by its own cultural setting and by the soil 
in which it has its roots. Does such con- 
ditioning make international comparative 
studies less valid; does it block the transfer 
of methods and principles from one coun- 
try to others? 

Foreign social work observers will eval- 
uate American practice in different ways, 
depending on the traditions and present 
conditions of their awn home countries. 
Those coming from undeveloped areas, 
with a beginning awareness of innumer- 
able social problems but little of program, 
will easily be overwhelmed by what, to 
them, is abundance and by the multiplicity 
of services and facilities they see. Others, 
coming from countries where society has 
long accepted responsibility for certain com- 
mon human needs, will be surprised to dis- 
cover that in this rich and highly organized 
country there is by no means a real accept- 
ance of similar responsibilities. They will 
find that impressive public services are of 
very recent date, uneven, still struggling 


1 Social Casework in U. S. A., Hertha Kraus, edi- 
tor, published December, 1949, by the Wolfgang 
Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt, Germany; approxi- 
mately 450 pages, price DM7,50. 


for stability, continuity, and public recog- 
nition. 

Many visitors have looked in vain for 
public service provisions, such as health 
and maternity insurance, which to them 
are the very backbone of common services 
and a strong source of individual and social 
security. Others have been surprised by 
the scarcity of modern, well-equipped 
group service units for prevention, diag- 
nosis, treatment, and rehabilitation, units 
available to all, adequately distributed and 
securely financed. 

In contrast, foreign visitors have been 
deeply impressed by some outstanding 
services, real highlights of social work. All 
of them also have discovered the careful 
attention that most American agencies give 
to the individual’s needs and how he feels 
about them. Some have explained such 
attention as a rather unsatisfactory substi- 
tute for important links missing in the 
social security network. Others have 
thought of it as pleasant and highly desir- 
able, but as clearly peculiar to agencies 
of a wealthy country which do not feel real 
pressure of need and can even dare to select 
their clients, to limit their intake, and thus 
protect a relaxed atmosphere. 

Among all observations, that of casework 
practice seems least meaningful. To quote 
the Social Affairs Officer in charge of 
United Nations Welfare Fellowships, who. 
wrote as follows after meeting more than 
a hundred fellows at the end of their Amer- 
ican trips and after a careful study of their 
final reports: 


Casework as we know it in the United States is 
something the foreign visitor hears about, reads 
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about, to some extent sees in operation, but rarely 
understands. . . . Some thought of casework as a 
way of working with a client that gives him a feel- 
ing of being treated like a human being despite his 
desperate plight that brought him to the agency. 
Only a few differentiated between the individual 
approach of one human being to the other, and 
casework as a professional discipline. Those few, 
I believe, gained a sense of casework as something 
that goes on between a worker and a client.... I 
believe that only one or two of the entire group 
have gained a working knowledge of what the some- 
thing is.2 


II 


An interpretation of the role of social 
casework in American social work seems to 
be needed, but such an attempt cannot be 
entirely free from untested generalizations. 
There is no lack of excellent interpretations 
of the nature of casework and its basic con- 
cepts. Even richer literature exists on its 
methods and the process in action, but it 
does not seem to meet the specific needs of 
the foreign observer who wonders why case- 
work takes such a central place in the Amer- 
ican social work scene. Why are the terms 
“social worker” and “caseworker” often 
used as if they were synonymous? Why is 
instruction in social casework treated as 
the very core of professional social work 
education, both in the classroom and in the 
field? 

It seems impossible to answer such ques- 
tions in a few simple sentences. We can 
only approach them by a more comprehen- 
sive discussion and a short review of certain 
historical developments. 

In every country social work may be seen 
as a product of two separate sets of factors. 
One set should be generally valid because it 
represents concepts of those needs, hopes, 
and demands that are characteristic of 
human beings as such—of the common 
man everywhere. The other set represents 
elements of political, economic, and socio- 
logical development, of the specific objec- 
tives and values of a given society. 

In order to appreciate American social 
work, and the peculiar place and function 
of casework within it, it is necessary to 


2Elma H. Ashton, “As U. N. Fellows See Us,” 
Social Work Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 4 (1949). Pp- 
158. 
5 Swithun Bowers, “The Nature and Definition 
of Social Casework,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK, 
Vol. XXX (1949), No. 8, p. 311; No. 9, p. 369; No. 
10, p. 412. 
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understand both sets of factors and indicate 
some of their major implications in the 
area of social work. 

We turn first to the cultural components 
but we should not overlook the fact that 
the very interpretation of the so-called 
“common human needs” may also be cul 
turally conditioned. 

To understand the character and scope 
of American social work and to evaluate its 
current emphasis, we should consider these 
factors: immigration and migration; the 
unprecedented rise of generations of new. 
comers; cultural change and the need of 
adjustment; the concept of minimum gov- 
ernment; the origin and early history of 


voluntary services; and, last but not least, | 
the recent expansion of modern public ” 


social services and the influence of such 
expansion on all social ventures. 


Mobility 
The millions of immigrants who settled 
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in North America and came from many | 


different parts of the world brought with 
them the traditions of their different cul- 
tures. They were faced by conditions 


which underlined the importance of cer- | 


tain traits and values, and made others 
less acceptable, if not dangerous. Con- 


s 


tinuing readiness to move on, to look for | 


better opportunities in a vast and thinly 
populated country, put a premium on the 


individual’s capacity to adapt, to make the © 
most of everything, and to be independent, 


resourceful, self-reliant. 


Population shifts have not yet ceased. | 


Most of them now take place within the 
territory of the United States, although the 
number of new immigrants is by no means 
negligible. There is endless movement 
from the rural communities to the cities, 
and back again; from the southern and 
eastern states to those of the northwest and 
west. 
from one social class to others, from one 
occupation to others. 


There is also substantial movement — 


Great mobility continues to create prob- 


lems nearly unknown under more stable 
conditions and in a more homogeneous, 
class-bound society. It deprives individ- 
uals of supporting traditions, of stable 
human relations, and of a natural reserve 
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for rainy days in the form of family and 
neighborhood aid. In the “pursuit of hap- 
iness” there are many reversals and the 
frustrations of coping with innumerable 
unknown quantities. In the past the 
skilled artisan, in order to survive, often 
had to abandon the ancient privileges of 
his trade and become a jack-of-all-trades. 
Historically, too, the young had to struggle 
to gain freedom for their own choices, from 
traditional authority of their elders; the 
lowly born had to struggle to break the 
fetters of caste and class in order to move 
on into areas of richer opportunities. Ex- 
ternal changes must often have heightened 
anxiety. In other words, generations of 
migrants, all over the wide spaces of the 
North American continent, have known a 
great deal about a distinctive human need: 
everyone’s need for acceptance, belonging, 
emotional security. 


"Success" and the Human Factor 


There was, however, another continuing 
and most impressive American experience, 
also related to mobility, which should be 
underlined in its strong influence on Amer- 
ican attitudes, American ways of living, 
American social work. Many people gath- 
ered firsthand impressions of the impor- 
tance of the human factor in every situa- 
tion. They learned that the same condi- 
tions affected different people in very dif- 
ferent ways; that the same environment— 
with its assets and liabilities—might build 
up one man and might break the other. 

There was great variety in the use of 
new experiences, new resources, new oppor- 
tunities. There was, above all, a tremen- 
dous, dramatic, nation-wide demonstration 
of the strength and unbelievable resilience 
of human nature, of practically unlimited 
human capacity for adjustment, change, 
growth. The success stories of generations 
of immigrants, east, west, north, and south, 
do not spell the organization of material 
resources alone; they are clear and convinc- 
ing testimony for the power of human 
personality released to greater freedom. 


Culture Change 


Among the challenges facing the immi- 
grant is one problem with which everyone 


needs to deal: the need of entering, together 
with masses of other people of the most 
different backgrounds, on the venture of 
blending into the American community, 
into a new cultural unity of goals and 
values, of acceptable yardsticks and atti- 
tudes. The newcomer needs to identify 
with the distinctive American culture pat- 
tern, recognized even by early travelers, in- 
creasingly obvious to all.4 We understand 
it, in part, as a composite expression of 
hopes, dreams, and visions, as they have 
sustained millions in an often grim battle 
with the realities of starting life anew. 

An equally important part of this cul- 
ture, however, is the strong rejection of cer- 
tain painful individual and group experi- 
ences in the countries the immigrants left 
behind. Fiercely they rejected attitudes and 
traditions which in rigidly class-bound soci- 
eties had sentenced so many to life-long 
poverty, ignorance, dependency; which had 
tied them to distasteful occupations, de- 
prived them of choices, of equality with the 
best. The evolving culture of this New 
World was to grant freedom and accept- 
ance, instead of authority and discrimina- 
tion. 

But this dream alone would not help 
newcomers to shed the burden of their own 
prejudices, of their own intolerance, of age- 
old dependence on rules and regulations, 
and on tangible authority. The new free- 
dom brought new problems of individual 
adjustment to the group behavior of the 
new world, problems in acculturation. The 
pressure to conform was strong, much 
stronger than in older, settled societies. 
(It may be understood as a means of “regu- 
lating” unusually strong “traffic” of incom- 
ing people moving hither and yon, in obvi- 
ous danger of innumerable collisions.) New- 
comers had to learn quickly what the rules 
were, or they would suffer serious injury. 
The American community only seldom 

4Only a few important titles are cited: James 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1924; Alexander Meikeljohn, What 
Does America Mean?, W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1935; Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Pow- 
der Dry, William Morrow & Co., New York, 1942; 
H. S. Commager, ed., America in Perspective, Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1947; H. J. Laski, The 
American Democracy, Viking Press, New York, 
1948. 
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stated in unmistakable language its own 
rulings. Mostly they had to be learned 
by observation and hard experience. 

The task of early adaptation to the 
deeper meanings of a new culture called 
strongly for helpful interpretation and 
simple demonstration in small operating 
units. Here was a real challenge for Amer- 
ican agencies. Among these, the American 
public schools have undoubtedly been most 
important, but in the main they reached 
children only. Next in importance came 
social agencies, working with neighbor- 
hood groups and with individuals, parents, 
workers, advisers. American social agencies 
have accepted a full measure of respon- 
sibility for exploring with generations of 
migrants and immigrants, and their chil- 
dren, the essence of this new life, a new 
quality in human relations. The vivid and 
at the same time patient and careful inter- 
pretation of such relations has been a cen- 
tral, natural, highly approved and non- 
controversial task for a long time. The 
methods of such interpretation have grad- 
ually changed. Today social casework 
offers it as an integral part of its service. 
It participates effectively in the patient edu- 
cation for freedom. 


Minimum Government 


We shall now turn to some entirely dif- 
ferent aspects of American culture which 
have also influenced deeply the character 
and quality of service units, their special 
interests and their uneven distribution. 

In this country, for widely known reasons, 
public opinion has never favored strong gov- 
ernment and the full development of gov- 
ernment services as the organized instru- 
ments of a democratic society. On the con- 
trary, the self-reliant, freedom loving mem- 
bers of a young and sparsely settled coun- 
try—with memories of countries which they 
considered over-governed—have long in- 
sisted on a rather weak, non-technical gov- 
ernment service. They had more faith in 
self-help and mutual aid among neighbors, 
in free enterprise which proved so effective 
in the economic field. They expected it 
to be equally satisfactory in the production 
of services, as of goods. As a last reserve 
there were always some sketchy provisions 
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for the destitute and severely handicapped, 
transplanted with the Elizabethan Poor 
Law. 

Up to the era of the great depression and 
mass unemployment in the thirties, mod- 
ern, adequate, comprehensive public social 
services—to be administered with integrity 
and skill—were the goal of only a small 
minority among social workers. In the 
main, they had shared the American com- 
munities’ common lack of faith in effective 
government. They had failed to visualize 
government as a potentially constructive 
instrumentality for sound social service 
which needed to be fully developed. In- 


stead their energies were directed toward © 


other units of service, mostly voluntary | 
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agencies, and toward the scientific develop- 


ment of better methods and more effective © 


processes. 


Early Conditioning of Voluntary Services i 


Somewhat related to the traditional re- 
jection of government in social work was 
the lack of interest in developing compre- 
hensive or permanent facilities of institu- 
tional character, for the best production of 


certain types of services. Such establish- | 


ments, if under public auspices, tended to 
be related to Poor Law traditions, often 
neglected, nearly forgotten by the profes- 
sions as by the public: health and work 
centers, homes for the aged and disabled, 
special schools, reformatories, and mental 
hospitals. 

Private philanthropy, while occasionally 
inclined to create and endow permanent 
establishments, has not been too eager to do 


so in recent decades. Gifts supporting such | 


facilities tended to be concentrated in larger 
communities where substantial fortunes had 
been made, and were partially reinvested in 
community services. Most establishments 
had local significance only, although their 
educational influence might reach much 
further. There was little chance to multi- 
ply and spread such personal ventures in 
generosity, nor could their services—how- 
ever outstanding—be made generally avail- 
able and widely accessible. Only public 
service could be expected to extend more 
widely, and to meet the challenge of more 
even distribution of benefits and services. 
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Another choice, so frequently made in 
Europe, has never been widely considered: 
the strong support of voluntary services by 
fully adequate fees from public sources, 
and the grant of government funds for the 
modernization, expansion, and other capi- 
tal needs of voluntary agencies. A clear 
separation of public and voluntary serv- 
ices and of their methods of financing is 
still considered more desirable. 

It should also be remembered that the 
young American community had no heri- 
tage of medieval welfare institutions en- 
dowed by a benevolent aristocracy, by 
princes of the church and of commerce. 
Nor could it develop church-supported 
services of wider significance. There was 
no one dominant religious group. Newly 
founded churches and chapels, synagogues 
and meeting houses, had small congrega- 
tions often divided by sectarian lines as 
well as by language. Each tended to serve 
only a limited group with similar national 
background, small fractions of the commu- 
nity. Each was free in selecting, in this 
land of great religious tolerance, its own 
expression of religious and social ideals. 
Small, frequently poor, immigrant churches 
—in no way supported by the state—could 
not be expected to provide basic service 
units for the benefit of the entire commu- 
nity, as sectarian agencies in other coun- 
tries have frequently done. Predominantly, 
they were an expression of mutual aid 
within small homogeneous groups. 

They were also affected by the high rate 
of mobility. Quite frequently the younger 
or more affluent members of congregations 
would move on, and migrants from less de- 
veloped sections or from abroad would 
arrive, bringing with them many problems 
demanding immediate attention. Mobility 
might also block the more complete iden- 
tification of donors with the community 
and its problems which they would share 
only for a while. 

So their personal interest was apt to limit 
itself to problems under immediate ob- 
servation, related to a specific age group, 
a specific neighborhood, a specific defi- 
ciency. The private individual, however 
community-minded, could hardly be ex- 
pected to move toward schemes which 


might serve all in similar trouble. He had 
little incentive for preventing conditions 
which, to us, would seem easily preventable 
today, or for embarking on long-range re- 
habilitation plans. In general, he dealt 
with people and problems as they came 
along from unknown points, and as they 
often moved on again to an unknown and 
distant destination. 

A shifting population is not given to 
long-range planning or to substantial social 
investments. Nor should we forget the in- 
fluence of the great American dream of 
prosperity, which is always “just around 
the corner”—the basic optimism of a young 
country with ample space and great natural 
resources, a dream that is hardly compatible 
with a planned and comprehensive ap- 
proach to meeting common human needs 
as they affect all people, even in a land of 
plenty. 


Public and Voluntary Service: New Inter- 
action 


Since the recent development of many 
new public social services, largely with fed- 
eral support and direction, American social 
work has gone through a period of tremen- 
dous reorientation and expansion, not yet 
completed. Local and regional councils of 
social agencies and functional federations 
are helping a multitude of independent 
agencies to recognize some of their common 
problems, and to deal with them together. 
Both public and private agencies are also 
groping for a new division of functions. 
They recognize that progress is often held 
back because of the still inadequate finan- 
cial base of public services, their limited 
coverage, limited personnel, and limited 
public support, all reflecting the traditional 
preference for minimum government. 

Meanwhile, despite all planning and co- 
ordinating efforts, the pattern of voluntary 
services has remained highly uneven as to 
the strength and quality of its parts. Vol- 
untary agencies feel freer than ever from 
the traditional pressures of offering mate- 
rial aid to clients as their major service. 
Nor do they expect to assume new responsi- 
bilities for the costly operation of extended 
institutional or semi-institutional units, 
certain to become a great drain on future 





budgets. Instead they seem agreed on ever 
increasing attention to a central function 
which seems to them most suitable: social 
casework, providing a highly personalized 
service that costs little beyond salaries and 
office expenses and blends well with the 
cultural traditions of self-help, thrift, and 
independence. 

One may add that perhaps the founders, 
directors, and sponsors of most voluntary 
agencies, as a group, may also have a per- 
sonal preference for the kind of service 
that aims at bringing out whatever strength 
a client has, setting it free to enable him to 
cope with his own problems. Otherwise 
they might have to direct their common 
efforts—unless they prefer simple charity 
—toward the prevention of many man- 
made evils, and toward other comprehen- 
sive, organized measures that might easily 
be in conflict with the profit motive, or set 
undesired limits to certain aspects of free 
enterprise. 

The use of casework as a principle and 
as a method is, however, by no means re- 
stricted to voluntary agencies. Transfer- 
ring much of their traditional emphasis and 
preferences, many qualified workers have 
ventured into the public service. The re- 
cent deliberate break with Poor Law tradi- 
tions and the lack of older professional ex- 
perience in the public area (with the excep- 
tion of some progressive services for the 
aged, children, and the blind) have made 
the concepts and policies of the voluntary 
services more important for the molding 
of the new public programs than they have 
been in countries with a different history in 
public welfare. Thus, casework principles 
have entered successfully into most of the 
new public social services, although their 
practice may lag. 


Ill 


Common Human Needs 

The American Association of Social 
Workers, in a recent outline ® of its objec- 
tives for the development of the basic com- 
munity services, states: 


All people everywhere need organized provisions 
to insure opportunities for work and a stable in- 
come, to safeguard their homes, to promote mental 


5 American Association of Social Workers, A 
Social Policy for Today, New York, 1949. 
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and physical health, and adequate education, and to 
provide opportunities for religious expression and 
for the satisfying use of leisure time. 

Among all groups, however, some are especially 
vulnerable, and may need temporary priorities as 
long as the total supply of community services 
remains critically short in relation to the total 
number of people whose welfare depends on them. 
A high priority must always be given to services for 
the very young and the growing, for the injured and 
disabled, and for those friendless, homeless, and 
displaced. 

With the possible exception of the need 
for leisure time provisions, this listing may 
be internationally acceptable. In most 
countries, statesmen and economists, social 
planners and social workers, physicians, 
ministers, educators, workers and employ- 
ers, are joining in sincere efforts to provide 
greater social security for the common 
man, hoping to move, in our time, a little 


closer to such a goal. 


Need for Emotional Security 

Within the framework of such efforts, 
American social work has pointed up one 
aspect of social security with rather special 
emphasis—the need for emotional security. 
In line with cutural conditions of the 
American community, it believes firmly that 
this need must also be recognized as one 
that is common to human beings and one 
that we should attempt to meet. Social 
work has developed certain facilities and 
methods for dealing with it; one of them 
is social casework. ‘Thus, casework moves 
into the very center of society’s organized 
provisions for human welfare, strengthen- 
ing many of them. 

Emotional security does not necessarily 
follow as an automatic result from provi- 
sions for the security of employment, in- 
come, home, health, education, and leisure 
time, or from provisions for religious ex- 
pression. 

In the Social Policy statement this con- 
viction is expressed as follows: 

Special provisions for individualizing service, how- 
ever, are needed for many people who require 
skilled help in making use of available community 
facilities, benefits, and services to meet their par- 
ticular needs. In order to help such people to 
help themselves more effectively in using their own 
and family resources, and also to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit from organized facilities provided by 
their community, individualizing welfare services, 
accessible to all, should be available in all com- 


munities as an established part of an integrated 
public welfare agency on the local level. 
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As a core of a valid program of social assistance, 
also offered by voluntary agencies, they should pro- 
vide . . . skilled individualizing services. These 
must be administered by a qualified staff, compe- 
tent in social casework, to help those who desire it— 
whether needy or not—to solve their individual 
problems in personal, family or community adjust- 
ment, and in the full development of their potential 
capacities.6 

Such a statement will only appear accept- 
able to individuals and groups who would 
agree with us on certain basic principles 
which are also the foundation of American 
social work. In the A.A.S.W. publication 
they are listed as follows: 

The principle of recognition of the supreme 
value of every individual, and of his birthright to a 
full development of his productive potential, requir- 
ing an interlocking and balanced program of com- 
mon services everywhere. 

The principle of equality of opportunity for 
every person in every part of the country. 

The principle of recognition and _ protection, 
without discrimination, of the dignity, freedom and 
desire for security of every person. 

The principle of recognition and protection of 
the family as the basic social unit of our society. 

The principle of recognition of a common re- 
sponsibility—beyond that of the individual and 
the family—in meeting common major hazards 
which affect seriously individual and family dignity, 


security and freedom, nationally and internation- 
ally.7 


IV 


Many factors, as we have seen, have 
jointly produced and shaped the American 
pattern of social work and the significant 
position of casework within its frame. As 
a highly individualizing response to people 
with problems it has gradually developed 
its own principles and methods. While it 
offers help in working out a solution of the 
immediate articulate needs, it aims at a 
higher goal. It helps the troubled individ- 
ual to achieve a better personal adjustment 
within a changing culture and its stern 
demands. It helps him to function more 
adequately in periods of rapid transition 
and painful change, and thus makes it pos- 
sible for him to reach a higher level of 
capacity,- of satisfaction, and of inner 
security. 


Essence of Casework 

For these purposes social casework has 
designed a specific method. In the United 
States today, it is based on the consistent 


6 Ibid. 
t Ibid. 


application of simple yet basic democratic 
principles to the relationship between 
worker and client, “the helping relation- 
ship,” combined with the use of psycho- 
analytical concepts of human behavior. 

In entering into the helpful relation- 
ship and learning to participate in it, many 
may experience, perhaps for the first time, 
the deeper meaning of democracy, not as 
a political institution but as a way of life. 
As it affects them personally in their own 
needs, providing comfort, lessening ten- 
sions, releasing their own powers, they begin 
to understand its essence. They may learn 
to use it with increasing success in their 
own family and other immediate human 
relations. They may form new and posi- 
tive bonds with their fellow men. 

At its best, social casework can make the 
tenets of democratic living a deeply per- 
sonal experience. Completely oriented to 
the individual and his very personal needs, 
it concentrates on him, trying to serve his 
purposes only, flexibly, and in a non-direc- 
tive way. It appeals to the inherent 
strength of each, has strong faith in the 
powers of human personality for change 
and growth, and tries to set these powers 
free. It invites everyone’s participation, 
step by step, irrespective of the immediate 
outcome. It helps people to face choices, 
and also the occasional unpleasant results 
of the freedom and privilege to choose. 
Thus, it strengthens the individual ability 
to be independent, and to recognize the es- 
sential need for independence in others. 
It accepts the individual—such as he is and 
with all his limitations—as he is expected 
to learn to accept others, without prejudice. 
Not out of personal friendship but as a 
quality of life, it offers warmth, acceptance, 
and understanding, in quiet illustration of 
a quality in human relations that might 
have value everywhere. 

Social casework has great faith in team- 
work and mutual aid and encourages them 
at all times, whether among clients, family 
members, or in professional and commu- 
nity relations. Thus, it helps to prepare 
people to share freely and to enter fully 
into voluntary ventures in co-operation, 
the living cells of the democratic commu- 
nity. 








The contribution of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis to casework is too well known 
to call for a detailed statement. Its con- 
cepts have helped caseworkers increasingly 
to understand human behavior, to recog- 
nize its deeper meaning. They provide 
them with new ways of interpretation; they 
teach how to strengthen those elements in 
human personality which may redirect mo- 
tivation. They have helped in discover- 
ing that which is strong and sound, and 
to build on it, instead of trying to cope 
with sickness and weakness only. 

This union of psychoanalytical concepts 
and democratic procedure is no longer new 
or untried. So far it stands firm in Ameri- 
can social casework and has been useful. 
It has molded the social worker’s person- 
ality: his professional personality as a result 
of consciously planned educational pro- 
cedures, and not infrequently his entire ap- 
proach to human relations in any setting. 
Thus, it has also affected deeply all of 
American social work—its goals and direc- 
tion, its procedures in all fields, whether 
working with individuals, groups, commu- 
nities, or in international areas. 

Perhaps it should be indicated also that 
the union between democratic procedure 
and psychoanalytic concepts in the helping 
process is not of necessity permanent, or the 
only possible combination. Social work, 
here or elsewhere, may some day gain an 
even deeper understanding of human be- 
havior from some other discipline, some 
other school of thought; we must then be 
free to apply new learning to the helping 
relationship, without a commitment to the 
limited knowledge of a given period. 

We have tried to state positively the es- 
sential characteristics of social casework. 
It may also be necessary to eliminate others 
now widely related to recent and current 
American practice, and often confused with 
its essence. 

Casework is not tied inseparably to an 
incomplete scheme of public services, sup- 
posedly yielding substitute provisions. Nor 
is it tied to voluntary agency practice 
alone. Although it is not inexpensive, it is 
not tied to economic abundance. Nor does 
it need the categorical approach to client 
service, or a pronounced preference for 
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specialization. As we have tried to show, 
such historic alignments of casework in the 
United States have manifold cultural rea- 
sons, but are not, we believe, inherent in 
the principles and methods of casework. 


Transferring Casework Principles and Methods 


We have traced the cultural setting and 
the psychological climate in which social 
casework has grown. Is it then a response 
to a peculiar American need? Will it re- 
main valid in this country only, or may it 
have a wider significance? 

Casework deals, as we have seen, with a 
common repetitive human need which has 
not yet found general recognition: emo- 
tional security with all its implications. We 
do know, of course, that any need may be 
met in many different ways, and that as 
social planners and social workers we have 
a wide range of choices in social design. 
The casework design will surely not fit 
every culture, every setting. Emotional 
security may not be given a very high 
priority in many countries which still lack 
basic necessities for sheer survival. 

But it seems that world-wide social secu- 
rity planning may at least begin to con- 
sider seriously this additional category of 
need, and potential provisions for meeting 
it effectively. Social workers in many coun- 
tries may wish to review their own home 
grown methods of dealing with emotional 
insecurity and its implications, and observe 
with care how far such human need is 
actually met within the framework of their 
traditional service pattern. 

In the United States, as we have seen, 
casework has developed against a_back- 
ground of tremendous population move- 
ment, bringing in its wake great tensions 
and great personal insecurity for many. 
Similar emotional experiences are surely 
widespread in the world today. In the wake 
of war, destruction and uprooting, family 
separation, occupational change, and every 
possible type of insecurity are widely com- 
mon experiences. Deeply disturbing to 
many also is the pressure of inescapable 
adjustment to transition and far reaching 
cultural change. 

The need for more, carefully planned, 
widely available, and constructive provi- 
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sions to deal with the resulting human ten- 
sions must not be forgotten. Perhaps meth- 
ods of casework as developed in the United 
States may prove to be an experiment of 
great importance, tested in limited appli- 
cation and pointed toward an effective 
means of help. At least social workers 
everywhere should recognize the common 
objective which the method serves, and 
which may well be interpreted with the 
ardor of a cause—to recognize society’s 
common responsibility toward devising aid 
which deals with tensions, conflicts, and 
fears. 

In many countries today, social workers 
are called upon to help rebuild social secu- 
rity. Perhaps they may wish to test case- 
work as a basic method in building a so- 
cially constructive helping relationship as 
a part of the benefits and services available 
to all. If so, they may find that its concepts 
and methods have a deep significance also 
for areas outside the client-werker contact. 
They tend to create a new quality of co- 
operation between executive, board, and 
staff, supervisor and worker, staff and vol- 
unteer, and between agency and agency. 
They affect the entire gamut of relations to 


the community, and to those in whom au- 
thority is vested. 

They may also keenly influence our ap- 
proach to groups, whether councils or com- 
mittees, youth clubs or adult classes. Our 
center of attention shifts from manage- 
ment, content, achievement, to the human 
beings involved—their chances for satisfy- 
ing participation, recognition, and growth. 
We begin to aim, for the group as a whole, 
at a blending of independent co-operative 
minds, at a higher unity of voluntary 
action. 

Principles and methods of social case- 
work, it seems, may have transfer value 
wherever people strive for the recognition 
and protection of the dignity, freedom, and 
desire for security of every man. 

Social workers are part of those vital 
forces, everywhere, which seek a new qual- 
ity of human relations and wish to help 
people toward such a world-wide goal. 
Wherever men want to replace conflict by 
co-operation, to mature for responsible in- 
dependence, to face up to basic choices, to 
apply not power but morality to social 
issues, there is a real challenge to deepen 
social work’s helping relationship. 


Effects on Casework of Obtaining Research Material’ 
Emily Hartshorne Mudd and Hazel Bazett Froscher 


Mrs. Mudd is Executive Director and Mrs. Froscher is Caseworker and Research Assistant in 


the Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 


Co-authors of the article were Malcolm G. Preston, 


Ph.D., a psychologist, and William L. Peltz, M.D., a psychiatrist, both associated with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and consultants to Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 


THE USE OF RESEARCH METHODS in coun- 
seling is experimental and from certain 
points of view controversial, but its neces- 
sity is recognized for objective evaluation 
of the counseling process and to make case 
material available for systematic study of 
other problems.®: 3.4.5 There are many 
questions about the effects of such methods 
on therapeutic processes. Marriage Coun- 


1 This study was made in part under funds re- 
ceived from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, 1947-48, from the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, 1946, and from the Johnson 
and Johnson Research Foundation, 1943-45. 


cil of Philadelphia is able to report on five 
years of experience in using schedules de- 
signed for collecting research material, as 


2Margaret Brennan, Chairman, “Research in 
Psychotherapy, Round Table, 1947,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XVIII, No. 1 
(1948), P- 92. 

3 Frances B. Schifimann and Emma Olson, 4 
Study in Family Case Work, Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Evanston, IIl., 1939, pp. 1-11. 

4A. A. Heckman and Allan Stone, “Testing Case 
Work Results—-Forging New Tools,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, Vol. LXXXIII, No. 10 (1947), p. 267. 

5 J. McV. Hunt, “Measuring Movement in Case- 
work,” JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEWworKg Vol. XXIX, 


No. 9 (1948), P- 343- 
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a regular part of its casework service.® 

Marriage Council is a private, non-sec- 
tarian casework agency, offering marriage 
counseling to individuals, and education 
and group counseling in marriage through 
local schools, colleges, and community 
groups.7;8> The agency was established 
seventeen years ago and is supported by 
membership contributions, fees for its 
services, and training and research grants. 
Casework fees are charged on a sliding 
scale, whenever the client is able to pay. 
The counseling staff consists of graduate 
caseworkers who have had at least three 
years of professional experience before 
coming to Marriage Council, and psy- 
chiatrists-in-training. 

A large-scale research project is under 
way at Marriage Council at present under 
a grant from United States Public Health 
Service. The project has two main ob- 
jectives: to study marital adjustment and 
to evaluate the effectiveness of marriage 
counseling. In connection with this re- 
search, Marriage Council has used a set of 
schedules as part of counseling, supple- 
menting clients’ case records, to obtain 
from them more systematic information. 

Although the focus of the schedules was 
originally on research,!® experience has 
shown that they have definite effects on 
counseling, primarily through their routine 
use in connection with the counseling in- 
terview and also through their use in 


6 This article represents a summary; the detailed 
report is available in mimeographed form from 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia. Copies of the 
schedule referred to in this article can also be 
obtained from Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Applicants 
should state professional connections and for what 
purpose schedules are desired. 

7 Emily H. Mudd, “Some Aspects of Counseling 
in a Marriage and Family Consultation Service,” 
The Family, Vol. XVI, No. 10 (1935-1936), p. 301. 

8 Evelyn R. Gaskill and Emily H. Mudd, Group 
Counseling in the Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia (in preparation) . 

9C. J. Van Slyke, “Research Grants Awarded by 
Public Health Service,” U. S. Public Health Service, 
Public Health Reporis, Supplement No. 205, Janu- 
ary, 1948. 

10 Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Isabel Carter, 
Professor of Social Research, Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania, for her 
contribution as Research Consultant in 1944-1946, 
and to Dr. Ernest W. Burgess and Dr. Alfred Kinsey 
for aid in the initial planning and organization of 
these schedules. 
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follow-up of certain clients and in group 
counseling. These effects have been evalu- 
ated clinically, through the evidence of 
case records, and to a certain extent quan- 
titatively, through counselors’ reports on 
what they feel the effects to be. Because 
of the obvious difficulties of questioning 
clients directly, there is little firsthand evi- 
dence from clients themselves of their 
reactions. 


Description and Administration of Marriage 
Council Schedules 


The schedules are called Background, 
Engagement, Marriage Adjustment 1A, 
and Marriage Adjustment 1B. Every client 
is asked by the office secretary or the 
counselor to fill out the Background 
Schedule, and either the Engagement or 
Marriage Adjustment 1A Schedule, which- 
ever is applicable to the client’s current 
marital status. This is done in the waiting 
room before the first interview, unless the 
client is unable to do so for some reason 
or is unduly upset. The Marriage Adjust- 
ment 1B Schedule is handled by the coun- 
selor, and is filled out during an interview. 
Partners are asked to fill out schedules in- 
dependently of each other, and the replies 
of one are not discussed with the other 
during the counseling, unless the partners 
so desire. 

The Background Schedule covers identi- 
fying information, such as sex, age, birth- 
place, and other facts about the client, his 
relationship with his family, and his up- 
bringing. 

The Engagement Schedule asks about 
future plans and details about the engage- 
ment period, such as how long partners 
have known each other, whether they con- 
sider their information about sex adequate, 
what disagreements there are, and how 
resolved. Engaged clients fill this schedule 
on the basis of their current experience; 
married clients usually are asked to fill it 
on a recall basis at some later point during 
a series of interviews. 

The Marriage Adjustment 1A Schedule 
covers details of the marriage, such as 
sharing of responsibilities and activities, 
feelings about the happiness of the mar- 
riage and toward the partner. The client 
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is asked to indicate certain of his own and 
the partner’s personality traits and whether 
they cause difficulties in the marriage. For 
comparison with the premarital period, 
some questions from the Engagement 
Schedule are repeated, for instance about 
disagreements. 

The Marriage Adjustment 1B Schedule 
concerns the sex relationship and includes 
questions about frequencies, types of sex 
activity, feelings about frequencies and ac- 
tivities, whether the client is satisfied with 
the adjustment. The counselor uses this 
schedule with the client at whatever point 
in the contact the client brings up sex 
problems. If a client does not mention sex 
adjustment the counselor may ask whether 
he would be willing to go over the 
schedule as part of a full discussion of mar- 
riage, but this is usually only possible after 
a client has been seen several times. 


Effects of the Use of Schedules on Counseling 


In the preparation of this paper the first 
systematic efforts were made to analyze the 
effect of using schedules during counseling, 
from the point of view of the counselor 
and of the client. The following have 
been investigated: (1) whether the coun- 
selor feels uncomfortable about administer- 
ing schedules or is able to handle them 
with equanimity, (2) whether the client is 
threatened and upset by them or sees them 
as having a constructive use, (3) whether 
the schedules influence the counseling 
process itself in a positive or a negative 
Way. 

1. Counselor's Attitudes toward Sched- 
ules: When the schedules were first used 
at Marriage Council in 1943, the coun- 
selor explained the research program to 
the client and thought of the schedules as 
playing a minor role in the counseling 
process. The situation was experimental 
and somewhat disturbing for everyone, in- 
cluding the director of the agency, and it 
was feared that the use of schedules would 
interfere with counseling. Gradually, as 
natural and routine ways of presenting 
the schedules were worked out, it became 
evident that their constructive uses ex- 
tended beyond research. 
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Now, although counselors new to the 
agency have some special problems in ad- 
ministering schedules, the experience of 
the past years is drawn on in supervision 
to aid in handling any resistance they may 
feel. The confidence of the agency ad- 
administration in the usefulness of the 
schedules, both for counseling purposes 
and for research, reassures the counselor, 
and at present research is not mentioned 
to the client, unless the client raises ques- 
tions. In such an instance, which cccurs 
only very rarely, the program is explained. 
The secretaries who routinely present the 
first schedules have found that most 
clients accept them without -question. 

Eleven of the twelve counselors (past 
and present) who have used the schedules 
filled in a questionnaire about their own 
attitudes, before using schedules and after 
using them for a given period. (The 
twelfth counselor has moved to a distance 
and cannot be contacted.) Nine coun- 
selors stated that before beginning to use 
the schedules they feared that clients would 
be upset, and all but one stated that after 
using the schedules for at least a month, 
they felt comfortable about all of them. 
When counselors administer schedules and 
are uneasy or inexperienced in the pro- 
cedure, this usually decreases the effective- 
ness of the schedules in counseling and 
may even be the cause of upsetting the 
client. The one counselor whose attitude 
toward the schedules did not become more 
positive had not had the usual orientation 
period before seeing clients and was not 
thoroughly clear about the function of the 
agency. This suggests that a worker's lack 
of identification with the agency also has 
a negative effect on the use of the schedules. 

Eight counselors have reported what they 
feel to be the effects of using schedules with 
63 clients whose cases were closed consecu- 
tively in the first months of 1949. In the 
tabulation of this material the counselors 
are divided into two groups, the more ex- 
perienced consisting of three counselors 
who had been counseling in the agency 
and using the schedules for a year and a 
half to five years, the less experienced made 
up of five counselors who had counseled in 
the agency eight months or less. This in- 
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vestigation throws light on the relation be- 
tween amount of experience in the agency 
and the manner in which the schedules 
were used in counseling. 

All but six of these 63 clients were mar- 
ried at the time the cases were closed, so 
that theoretically all four schedules might 
have been obtained in all but six instances. 

Study was made of the number of com- 
plete or partially complete schedules filled 
out by the 63 clients, and how this re- 
lated to the length of time the counselors 
who saw them had counseled at the agency. 
Resulting figures show that a considerably 
smaller proportion of the clients seen by 
the newer counselors filled three or four 
schedules, compared with the clients seen 
by the more experienced workers. Fur- 
thermore, although the newer counselors 
saw 60 per cent of the clients, they col- 
lected only 53 per cent of the schedules. 
While the more experienced counselors 
used all types of schedules more or less 
uniformly, the newer workers had a 
smaller percentage of sex schedules (Mar- 
riage Adjustment 1B). Special super- 
vision of the counselor is needed in con- 
nection with the sex schedule, especially 
when it is first being administered, and the 
ease and frequency with which it is used 
increase markedly with experience in the 
agency. 

Counselors were asked to give reasons 
why 85 schedules which were applicable 
were not obtained or were incomplete. In 
74 instances they reported that they had 
not asked clients to fill them, whereas there 
were orly 11 occasions when clients ob- 
jected to the schedules or failed to com- 
plete them, for reasons of their own. The 
five newer counselors were responsible for 
a higher proportion of lacking or incom- 
plete schedules than the three more ex- 
perienced counselors; the former found 
more casework reasons for not using the 
schedules; the more experienced coun- 
selors gave lack of time as the most impor- 
tant reason for not administering schedules. 

2. Clients’ Attitudes toward Schedules: 
Counselors felt that 38 of the 63 clients (60 
per cent) had a positive attitude toward 
being asked to fill schedules. This applied 
to each schedule filled, and two-thirds of 
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these clients with a positive attitude filled 
three or four schedules. Five clients were 
felt to have a negative attitude; the re- 
mainder had varying attitudes or seemed 
indifferent; two were not asked to fill any 
schedules. 

Analyzing the clients’ emotional reac- 
tions (either expressed or overt) to the ma- 
terial in the schedules, counselors reported 
that 36 (57 per cent) seemed comfortable 
about all the schedules they were given. 
Over two-thirds of these clients had been 
given three or four schedules. Ten clients 
seemed uncomfortable about each schedule 
they were given although none of these 
were asked to fill all the schedules. The 
remainder had varying attitudes, seemed 
indifferent, or were not given schedules. 

3. Ways in Which the Schedules Affect 
Counseling Process: The counselors ana- 
lyzed each schedule used with each client in 
terms of the apparent positive or negative 
effects on the casework process. They felt 
that with gg out of the 63 clients (62 per 
cent) the schedules had one or more positive 
effects, in the following order of frequency: 


1. They contributed to more economic 
and effective use of interview time. 

2. They helped the client and counselor 
see the focus of the problem and gain 
perspective. 

3. They helped the client or counselor 
raise questions for discussion. 

4. They affected the client’s attitudes con- 
structively. 

Two cases illustrate these positive effects 
which may result from use of schedules. 


Case I. Mr. A and Miss B were engaged college 
students who both filled schedules before they 
were seen separately. Mr. A’s Engagement Schedule 


‘appeared full of hesitation and uncertainty, with 


marginal questions where he was unable to choose 
between alternatives. He felt his sex knowledge 
was inadequate for marriage, was not sure how 
his fiancée felt about the amount of affection he 
showed her, and expressed uncertainty about the 
success of the marriage. He indicated there were 
disagreements between them and felt he always 
gave in. Miss B’s Engagement Schedule, in con- 
trast, revealed very different feelings about their 
marriage plans. On all items she was positive and 
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definite and did not feel that they had any impor- 
tant disagreements. 

Mr. A referred to his Engagement Schedule in 
beginning his interview, saying, “As you can see, 
I’m the problem.” He began to explore his doubts 
about whether to marry Miss B, used the Back- 
ground Schedule to contrast their upbringings, and 
quickly moved ahead to accept and analyze the 
seriousness of his hostility toward Miss B. In his 
three interviews he identified his doubts as a feeling 
of immaturity and unreadiness for marriage, which 
he tied up with his relationship to his parents. 
He decided to postpone the marriage and to obtain 
psychiatric treatment. Miss B was helped to recog- 
nize that Mr. A needed time to work through his 
conflicts, and was able to encourage his psychiatric 
treatment. 


Case II. Mrs. C was a young woman who com- 
plained of quarreling throughout six years of mar- 
riage. She had been married before, and began 
her first interview by describing the earlier mar- 
riage as rebellion against her family. Her Back- 
ground Schedule had shown that she came from a 
large family, was unhappy during adolescence, had 
few friends, her father had died early, and 
she got along poorly with her mother. She described 
how she had been unable to complete high school 
and expressed anger against the family, especially 
a domineering brother, for the ways in which she 
was restricted. Because Mrs. C’s comments were 
in line with questions on the schedule, the coun- 
selor felt that filling it had helped her discuss her 
feelings freely and see their relation to her mar- 
riage. 

Mrs. C filled out the Engagement and Marriage 
Schedules before the second interview, and used 
the latter to begin discussion. She had checked 
many areas of disagreement with her husband, one 
of which was over her mother. She analyzed her 
own and her husband’s feeling toward her mother, 
then went into other areas of disagreement. As she 
had checked sex adjustment as a problem, the coun- 
selor suggested exploring this through use of the 
B Schedule. 

Answers to the B Schedule showed that Mrs. C 
knew nothing about sex until she was over 18. She 
said her husband “bothered her” nightly but she 
“gave it to him twice a week.” She described con- 
siderable activity in sex play, but expressed strong 
feeling that it was “not right.” Although she admit- 
ted that she usually had orgasm, she contrasted 
her “control” against her husband’s lack of control, 
saying, “I can make him foolish because he wants 
me and I don’t want him.” 

Mrs. C was encouraged to express these feelings 
freely and as they were discussed she seemed to 
gain some insight into how she was using her cold- 
ness as a weapon against her husband. She explored 
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many questions about woman’s role in sex and 
about normal behavior, seeming to be reassured by 
information that was new to her and by the work- 
er’s attitude. She commented on the fact that the 
B Schedule listed activities which she had consid- 
ered “unnatural” and there was considerable discus- 
sion of the acceptability of various types of sex 
behavior in marriage. 

In her final interview, Mrs. C reported that she 
and her husband had been getting along better 
since the first interview. She had read and found 
helpful a book on marriage suggested by the 
worker. She felt her attitude toward sex had 
changed somewhat and that the relationship had 
improved. Her husband seemed more considerate 
and they were sharing more activities. With her 
husband’s permission she had looked at his sched- 
ules, but did not notice until showing the schedules 
to the counselor his statement that his present love 
for her was stronger than before marriage. She 
was surprised and admitted she had doubted his 
love. Until now she had mainly expressed hostility 
toward him and apparently did not care how he 
felt about her. She was able to analyze some of his 
behavior, which formerly had seemed only a means 
of hurting her, and could explain it in other terms. 
She no longer felt as upset by quarrels and believed 
she had learned to ignore things that earlier would 
have been major issues. 


Asked to make an over-all judgment of 
the usefulness or harmfulness of using 
schedules in counseling with each of the 
63 clients reported on, counselors felt that 
with 40 (63 per cent) of the clients the 
schedules were useful and for only five 
clients were they at all harmful. Coun- 
selors felt that with 15 clients the sched- 
ules were neither useful nor harmful. 
Three clients did not fill any schedules. 
Two of these were not given schedules: a 
man who was brought to the agency by his 
wife and did not want counseling, and a 
man who wanted psychiatric help rather 
than Marriage Council service. The third 
did not complete any schedules; he came 
only for one interview, wanted to see the 
agency director rather than the assigned 
counselor, and objected to the fee. This 
and other facts supplied by counselors 
about negative reactions to schedules show 
how closely these feelings are tied in with 
the client’s problem and attitude toward 
counseling. . 

The following case illustrates a negative 
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reaction to the schedules which is part of 
a total response to counseling: 

Mrs. D, the 50-year-old wife of a business execu- 
tive, came to discuss her daughter’s engagement to 
a man of whom she did not approve. She claimed 
the schedules were inapplicable and refused to fill 
them. This was indicative of an underlying feel- 
ing that the problem was her daughter’s and that 
it was her daughter who needed “advice” rather 
than she herself who needed help with her feelings 
about the engagement. In other ways Mrs. D 
showed her non-acceptance of her relationship to 
the agency. She had met the director of the agency 
elsewhere and brought pressure for an immediate 
appointment with her, refusing to see another 
counselor. She wished her record to be anonymous 
and would not pay a fee, preferring to send $2 
later “for the support of the agency.” 


Often when a client reacts negatively to 
the schedules, the counselor is able to 
handle this feeling or it is worked out as 
the client’s attitude and relation to coun- 
seling change. Only rarely do the sched- 
ules seem to upset a client to the extent of 
influencing his decision not to return for 
further counseling. For an unusually dis- 
turbed person it is possible that being 
asked to fill the schedules is a final diffi- 
culty in the whole difficult process of ap- 
plication. However, since many quite 
upset people do fill out schedules without 
any difficulty, it appears that the resistance 
in these particular cases may be associated 
with an inability to accept or use the 
agency function. In the long run it may 
be constructive to uncover this attitude 
early in the contact. 


Use of the Schedules in Follow-up Work 

In addition to the use of the schedules 
during counseling as already described, 
Marriage Schedules 1A and 1B are used in 
routine postmarital follow-up of clients 
who came first to the agency for premarital 
counseling. It has always been the 
agency’s policy to write to such clients a 
few months after marriage, expressing in- 
terest in how they are getting along. 
Since the research program started, this 
procedure has been implemented by the 
schedules. When engaged clients fill the 
Engagement Schedule they are asked to 
indicate whether they will be willing to 
fill schedules after marriage. If willing, 
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both partners are sent the Marriage Ad- 
justment 1A Schedule three to six months 
after their marriage date, with a letter ask- 
ing each to fill it independently and return 
by mail. At the same time they are told 
about the sex schedule and, because of its 


personal nature, invited to come to the 


office to answer it. 

Many clients who have had premarital 
interviews respond by filling out the Mar- 
riage A Schedule and a lesser number also 
come in to answer the sex schedule. This 
follow-up contact encourages them to seek 
help early with problems that have arisen. 
Where the client has no problem the 
follow-up interview is fairly routine and 
brief. If there are questions or difficulties, 
they are discussed as the client raises them, 
and may be resolved in the interview or 
may lead to a series of interviews. For ex- 
ample, out of 38 consecutive follow-ups 
after marriage of engaged clients who had 
been interviewed in 1945, 14 did not re- 
spond and one wrote that she did not wish 
to fill schedules. The 23 others (61 per 
cent of these followed up) filled Marriage 
A Schedules and nine of them came to the 
office to fill the sex schedule. Of the lat- 
ter, two did not have any problems of 
sexual adjustment which they wished to 
discuss; the other seven, although they 
also had come at the agency’s request to 
fill the schedule, used the interview to dis- 
cuss early difficulties. 

It is impossible to analyze the use of 
schedules as part of follow-up without 
raising the question of whether or not 
there should be any follow-up in casework, 
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consideration for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of follow-up, related to methods and 
materials of the present schedules and 
counseling program. 


Use of the Schedules in Group Counseling 
Many individuals voluntarily become re- 
search participants by filling out Back- 
ground and Engagement or Marriage Ad- 
justment A schedules in groups and in 
college marriage courses under the guid- 
ance of Marriage Council staff. It is hoped 
that the schedules from such persons will 
furnish material that can be studied in 
comparison with the schedules of persons 
coming to the agency for counseling. 

A certain number of the group members 
who have co-operated in the research later 
apply for counseling, sometimes directly as 
a result of having filled the schedules. 
Filling the schedules relates them to the 
agency, often involving correspondence, 
and helps them associate the material of 
the lectures and the philosophy and serv- 
ice of the agency with their individual 
situations. The items on the schedules 
may raise questions about marital adjust- 
ment that a person feels would be helpful 
to discuss in private; an engaged couple 
may use the schedules as a point of depar- 
ture for discussion of their compatibility 
and chances for happy marriage. For in- 
stance, out of the total of 65 engaged 
clients interviewed in 1945, 19 (29 per 
cent) stated that they came as a result of 
taking a marriage course in which group 
members had checked schedules. Two of 
these specified that they came because of 
their interest in the schedules, and one 
other came as a result of a letter written by 
the agency about schedules. 

Married group members are invited to 
come to the office to answer the sex sched- 
ule. Engaged group members indicate 
whether they will be willing to fill out 
schedules after marriage and, if so, they 
are followed up in the same way as clients 
who have had premarital interviews at the 
agency. If an Engagement Schedule 
shows that there are problems, a letter is 
sent telling of the agency’s premarital serv- 
ice and suggesting the possibility of 
counseling help. 
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It has not been possible for the agency 
to keep up to date with the correspondence 
with non-counseled research participants. 
Fifty out of 83 engaged women who filled 
Background and Engagement Schedules in 
college and other groups in 1945 were fol- 
lowed up after marriage for schedules. 
Fifteen of them (go per cent) sent in the 
Marriage Adjustment 1A Schedule; two 
also came to the office to fill out the sex 
schedule, considering themselves research 
participants without problems for dis- 
cussion. 

Occasionally the research participant 
who comes to the office to fill the sex 
schedule, at the agency’s request, uses the 
opportunity in the same way as the pre- 
marital client, to obtain counseling on sex 
problems or other marital difficulties. At 
this point the research participant becomes 
a client. For example, out of 51 married 
clients (consecutive applications May-July, 
1948) five (10 per cent) came in to fill out 
sex schedules as a result of filling in sched- 
ules at college marriage courses and used 
the interview for counseling purposes. 

No reports have come to Marriage Coun- 
cil of negative effects from the use of 
schedules with group members. In gen- 
eral, where such persons have a problem, 
it appears that this exposure to the sched- 
ules may serve to introduce them to a 
service they can use. The desire for serv- 
ice is shown by the fact that in two college 
courses given yearly since 1944 by Marriage 
Council staff, from 11 to go per cent of the 
students in each class signed up immedi- 
ately after the course for counseling inter- 
views. 

In conclusion, it is felt by Marriage 
Council that the use of schedules is valu- 
able for the process of counseling as well 
as for research. With the necessary special 
training and supervision, counselors seem 
able to use such a research technique con- 
structively during counseling. If case- 
workers in general become convinced of 
the possible values of using research 
methods in casework, new approaches may 
become an integral part of the counseling 
process and material on dynamics of family 
interaction, heretofore inaccessible, may be 
made available. 
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THE PROCESS DESCRIBED HERE is an out- 
growth of experience tested over a num- 
ber of years by two voluntary agencies. It 
was found that the practice in these agen- 
cies had common elements which seem to 
comprise a meaningful employment process 
in hiring homemakers. The process of 
selecting the homemaker staff is that of an 
employer selecting employees. Although 
the process requires the use of casework 
and diagnostic skills it should be con- 
sidered a personnel relationship rather 
than one between an agency and a client. 
When we accept this as the principle, our 
total relationship with homemakers from 
recruiting on through employment and 
supervision falls consistently within the 
scope of personnel relationship. 

Our experience in providing home- 
maker service has given us a body of knowl- 
edge about personal qualifications and job 
requirements needed to make the service 
an effective one for the community. The 
special requirements of the homemaker as 
her job fits into our current understanding 
of the purpose of homemaker service have 
been defined in the New York City Welfare 
Council’s report on Recommendations for 
Personnel Practices for Homemakers.* 


A homemaker is an employee of the agency and 
under its supervision is expected to carry out the 
service planned by the agency with a family. The 
homemaker has to maintain a balance in identifying 
herself appropriately both with the agency as her 
employer and with the family to whom she is 
directly and personally giving service. In doing this 
job she must exercise a high degree of independent 
judgment, and be able to make, on the job, deci- 
sions without consulting the agency at each move. 
She must have understanding of people, ability to 
maintain poise under adverse conditions and have 
an objective attitude in emotional situations involv- 
ing family tensions. She must be adjustable, able 
to go easily from one home to another, sensitive 
to home situations, able to gear the degree of re- 
ponsibility she assumes to the needs of a particu- 
lar family as they differ from those of other families 


1 January, 1948, pp. 2-3. 
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or vary within the same family as conditions 
change—such as gradual convalescence of a mother. 
She must be able to perform efficiently under a 
variety of circumstances the whole gamut of a 
homemaker’s tasks and be able to assume full 
responsibility for the management of a household 
and the care of children. A homemaker must be 
able to use her abilities, experience and training in 
helping people. 


Because the field of homemaker service 
is relatively new we need constantly to ex- 
amine and evaluate the techniques em- 
ployed in carrying out the service. It is our 
conviction that the whole content of the 
practice of homemaker service has its own 
special techniques. The more carefully we 
analyze their appropriateness, the more 


secure we become in building up a body of 


experience and knowledge about personnel 
completely related to the function of 
homemaker service and not necessarily re- 
lated to any other service field. We need 
to recognize that because homemaker serv- 
ice is carried on in the setting of a social 
agency and is administered by social work- 
ers, a natural confusion may develop out 
of the approach used by the agency toward 
the homemaker. The result might be that 
in the way the agency relates to her and 
the way her relationships with the agency 
develop she may be treated almost as a 
client rather than as an employee. There- 
fore, it is important to hold consistently to 
the focus of our relationship of an em- 
ployer to an employee. This is accom- 
plished by our acceptance of her as a 


‘worker through our attitudes toward her, 


in the kind of language we use, and in the 
specific methods we use in hiring as well 
as in supervising her. 

There are certain specific devices the 
agency can use to test whether an appli- 
cant should be hired. These devices are 
the use of the job requirements, the appli- 
cant’s qualifications to fill these, the steps 
in the application process, and the appli- 
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cant’s ability to adhere to them. These 
then become the framework within which 
the interviewer can objectively test the 
applicant’s qualifications for this job. 

The actual time the application process 
takes will necessarily derive from the 
process itself, depending on the specific 
situation. Factors that determine the time 
span are the reality of the agency’s need 
for staff and the applicant’s purpose in 
coming to the agency, which is to seek a 
job. If possible, the time span should not 
be extended beyond two weeks. Gener- 
ally the number of interviews can be two 
or three plus the medical examination. 
Where more than this is required the im- 
plication may be that there is a problem, 
which may not belong in an employment 
situation; something quite different may 
be required—sometimes a suggestion for 
personal help may be indicated. On the 
other hand, there is value in using a mini- 
mum time span of at least one week to 
afford the applicant and the agency suf- 
ficient time in which to think through 
what is involved for both, before a decision 
is reached. A time as short as one week 
is feasible only where it truly is enough 
time for an adequate testing out period for 
the application process. 

A factor in recruiting homemakers is 
that this is still a new field so we cannot 
expect always to find applicants with 
similar experience. Some have had no 
work experience outside of their own 
homes. Others have been domestic workers 
who are concerned about the negative 
connotations associated with domestic work 
and who have had little personal security 
in their employment. Still others come 
from related fields such as practical nurs- 
ing where there is usually also some un- 
certainty in employment. 

Many of the women who consider this 
type of employment may never before have 
had personal contact with a social agency 
and may know little about the service or 
the content of the job. The feeling with 
which the applicants approach the agency 
may be conditioned by the way in which 
they learned about the service. The ap- 
plicant who has learned of the service 
through another homemaker, a client, or 
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others who may have had some direct con- 
tact with the agency generally approaches 
the application process with a degree of 
security since she has based her decision 
to come on some direct knowledge of the 
service. On the other hand, an applicant 
with little or no knowledge who comes, 
for example, through reading the agency’s 
publicity, might be quite uncertain in her 
approach because there is so much more 
for her that is undefined. Another factor 
that conditions the applicant’s attitudes 
in approaching the agency for a job is re- 
flected in the general attitudes of the com- 
munity toward a social agency. While in 
some communities there is a positive con- 
notation in being an employee of any status 
with a social agency, in other communities 
there might be a tendency to identify the 
employee with the client group or with 
those engaged in domestic work. 

Anxiety, which is usual and normal in 
any beginning, may become resolved 
naturally without discussion of this with 
the applicant. The interviewer’s under- 
standing and acceptance of such anxiety 
would in itself help the applicant in mak- 
ing a beginning. For instance, a woman 
who has never worked before may have a 
great deal of feeling about having to talk 
about her own competence and other 
qualifications that she assumes an employer 
must expect from an employee. For a per- 
son who has come to a decision for the 
first time in her life to seek employment, 
there is inevitably uncertainty in herself 
as to whether she can undertake a job suc- 
cessfully. Where the anxiety is out of pro- 
portion to the reality of the situation, this 
has to be the concern of the interviewer. 
However, our concern with it revolves only 
around a consideration as to whether or 
not the applicant can relax enough to focus 
with the interviewer on the purpose for 
which she has come—to apply for employ- 
ment. 

The application process begins at the 
very point where the applicant learns of 
the service and considers approaching the 
agency for a job. The way she makes the 
appointment for the first interview and 
her reaction to this initial contact have 
diagnostic significance. Since this first con- 
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crete step begins for the applicant and the 
agency a test of her capacity and readiness 
to be a homemaker, there is need to evalu- 
ate her reactions to this step. The degree 
of comfort which the applicant has in 
beginning her application can be used by 
the interviewer in helping her arrive at a 
decision. 

As the purpose of the application process 
is carried out through the constant focus 
on the job rather than on the applicant, 
the meaning of any personal problem that 
might emerge would be related to the job 
rather than to the personal meaning for 
the applicant. For example, a widow 
supporting a child may be concerned about 
his care during her working hours. We 
would be related to this personal problem 
only to the extent of considering with her 
whether, without our help, she could find 
a way to make a provision for his care 
which would satisfy her and free her to con- 
tinue with the application. Where the in- 
terviewer is aware that the applicant has a 
personal problem for which she may need 
the services of a social agency, he has the 
responsibility to let the applicant, if she is 
interested, know of available resources in 
the community. However, in so doing he 
must remain clear in his relation to the 
applicant as a representative of the em- 
ployer. He is not taking responsibility for 
referral as a social worker nor does his 
acquainting the applicant with resources 
in any way affect the application for em- 
ployment except to the extent that the 
personal problem interferes with the job. 
Unless we stay within this framework we 
run the risk of establishing a personal 
rather than an employer-employee relation- 
ship with homemakers. 

The applicant’s personality and all the 
other necessary requirements that we must 


consider before she can be accepted for the - 


job can be tested through the interviewer’s 
skill and the steps in the application process 
which the agency sets up to help the inter- 
viewer and the applicant decide. 

The following are the elements common 
to each application: office interviews, 
agency application form, medical exam- 
ination by an agency doctor, and selective 
use of references. All interviews with the 
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applicant are held in the office of the 
agency in order to maintain the employer- 
employee relationship. Within such a re- 
lationship it is inappropriate to use social 
service exchange, home visiting, or per- 
sonal interviews with references. 

Planning interviews on an appointment 
basis, except at times for the initial inter- 
view, which might be spontaneous, puts the 
contact on a businesslike, responsible basis 
and can convey to the applicant a planned 
and purposive use of agency time which is 
different from what one might experience in 
a private or personal situation. The inter- 
viewer should have a certain planned block 
of uninterrupted time set aside for the in- 
terview so that both the interviewer and 
the applicant have the proper setting for 
a professional discussion. Setting aside a 
specific, uninterrupted, and adequate time 
is expressive of the importance the agency 
attaches to this process and reassures the 
applicant that she has a right to the inter- 
viewer's time. 

The content of the first interview deals 
with the way the applicant came to the 
agency, how she learned about the service, 
and what she might know about the agency 
and the service. This would reveal not 
only how much the applicant knows spe- 
cifically about the job but may also reveal 
attitudes that offer clues to her personality 
pattern and her capacity for relationships. 
We could also use what she knows as a 
guide to what we need to supplement in 
our presentation of job content. In this 
first interview, too, the applicant has a right 
to know how much time the application 
process ordinarily requires as well as some 
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idea of the specific steps involved. Her | 


readiness to go ahead with the application, 
knowing the time, effort, and activity it 
requires on her part, tests her capacity 
to become a homemaker and meet what 
subsequent requirements emerge in the job 
itself. 

There are two aspects to the presentation 
of the job, with appropriate variation as 
to which precedes the other, depending on 
the kind of experience and interest with 
which the applicant comes. One aspect is 
the presentation of the agency personnel 
practices such as hours, salary, sick leave, 
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vacation, holidays, and working conditions. 
The applicant can then use this as a basis 
for her own decision as to whether she 
wants to consider employment under these 
conditions. An applicant’s capacity to un- 
derstand the difference between individual 
bargaining and accepting the agency’s uni- 
form personnel practices can be a clue to 
her capacity to be part of agency staff as 
well as her capacity for teamwork. 

The other aspect is a description of the 
job, including the specific responsibilities, 
the agency’s standards for helping people, 
and how this service relates to the total 
service of the agency. The interviewer 
should be mindful of the similarities and 
the differences between what an applicant 
comes with and what would be required of 
her on this job. In presenting the specifics 
of the job, it is helpful for the interviewer 
to start with those parts of it which may 
be equivalent or similar to the personal or 
work experience which the applicant has. 
Beginning with what is familiar can be 
most reassuring to a person who finds her- 
self in a new and unknown situation. From 
this the interviewer and the applicant can 
move together into an examination of her 
feelings in her reaction to the difference in 
this job, using her other more familiar ex- 
periences as a base. Not only the nature 
of her reactions, but also her capacity to 
express or modify her own feelings, as well 
as her ability to accept new ideas, can be 
an added test of those qualities that a home- 
maker must have, such as flexibility, imag- 
ination, sensitivity, adaptability, and ac- 
ceptance of agency supervision. 

A further indication of the applicant's 
capacity to become an agency staff member 
would be her readiness to accept that the 
agency as the employer would select her 
assignments, decide the validity of the need 
of the service, set the hours and length of 
service and the content of the particular 
assignment. Since these factors are differ- 
ent from what usually happens in similar 
private employment where the employee 
has complete choice in going on a job, her 
reaction to them is again significant in 
revealing her ability to work as part of the 
total agency’s program. 

The application form itself is an objec- 
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tive instrument provided by the agency for 
use by the interviewer in a meaningful way 
in the application process. The content of 
the application form should be geared to 
the need of the agency as well as to its 
purpose, asking for information pertain- 
ing only to employment. The applica- 
tion form can be used in a variety of ways. 
It may be filled out in the reception office 
before the initial interview or it can be used 
within the interview itself. It may serve 
as a literacy test where this is an agency 
requirement. We can assume that an ap- 
plicant unaccustomed to filling out forms 
of this nature may have some degree of 
anxiety around it so that we should not 
judge her competence solely on its accuracy. 
Instead we should be cognizant of her feel- 
ing and try to help her with this initial step 
even if help is needed to fill out the total 
form. At times the applicant may not be 
ready to fill out an application form in the 
first interview. There may even be value 
in postponing the use of the application 
form until after the initial interview when 
the applicant has a clearer idea of the job. 
The approach used would be geared to 
what is most suitable to that applicant’s 
situation to keep the interviews centered on 
employment. A mutual decision that the 
completed form is to be returned after the 
first interview can afford the applicant a 
chance to think over the content of that 
interview and would be a way of ending the 
first interview on a tentative note without 
commitment by either the agency or the 
applicant. This also makes available a 
period of time to be used for arriving at a 
decision to take the next step. 

The first interview may result either in 
a withdrawal by the applicant or in the 
agency’s rejection of her. Where the agency 
and the applicant have a basis for going 
on together there should be a mutual deci- 
sion and a clear understanding as to what 
next steps each will take as well as the addi- 
tional steps involved in concluding the 
application. These are the return of the 
completed and signed application form, 
plans for an appointment for medical ex- 
amination, plans for use of references, and 
plans for the next interview. 

The medical examination is done at the 
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expense of the agency by a physician desig- 
nated by the agency and therefore identi- 
fied with it. The agency’s readiness to 
invest in a medical examination can con- 
vey to the applicant the agency’s accept- 
ance of her potentialities as a possible staft 
member. The applicant’s readiness to ac- 
cept the conditions under which the medi- 
cal examination is carried out may again 
be a clue to her personality pattern and 
her capacity to be a staff member. 

A doctor who is carefully selected by 
the agency to do the physical examinations 
may be so acquainted with the nature of 
the service that as a physician he can de- 
velop the realistic medical criteria to deter- 
mine physical fitness for the job. The 
doctor, in his close identification with the 
agency, can have a significant role in the 
hiring process. Out of his experience with 
the agency he can become intimately ac- 
quainted with the physical and emotional 
aspects of the job. Going to a strange 
physician not of one’s own choice can cre- 
ate understandable fears. When it is em- 
ployment that is at stake the resistance can 
be even greater, and it should be expected 
that applicants may not feel free to share 
their medical history with a physician who 
represents the prospective employer. It is 
helpful, therefore, to prepare the appli- 
cant for the kind of examination she will 
have and let her bring out what feelings 
she may have about it. 

The use of references in employment is 
a generally acceptable practice. There are 
two types of references—persénal and work. 
It is helpful as part of the interview to 
examine with the applicant the meaning of 
the various references listed so that there 
can be mutual agreement as to the selective 
use of only those references that are perti- 
nent to the purpose of employment. Since 
many applicants have not had work or com- 
parable work experience, references should 
not be an absolute requirement. Unless 
personal references are of such nature that 
they would not be biased they would be 
of little value. It is also possible, especi- 


ally in a large city, that an applicant may 
have no personal references at all. Where 
the agency and the applicant agree on the 
use of any of the references, this contact 


_probationary period. 
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may be either by letter or telephone. There 
is value in having the applicant prepare her 
references for inquiry from the agency, 
since such participation may help her 
crystallize her own feelings about taking 
the job. Also, such preparation of the ref- 
erence source can result in more meaningful 
and prompter response. The point at 
which references are used might vary. 
Where there is no apparent medical prob- 
lem, the activity around the use of refer- 
ences may be simultaneous with the medi- 
cal examination. Where there is the pos- 
sibility of a medical problem, it is advisable 
to defer contact with references until 
physical fitness is established. 

The interview following the medical ap- 
pointment can be a concluding aspect of 
the application process. Some of the con- 
tent of this concluding interview may be a 
further clarification of questions arising 
for both the agency and the applicant from 
the initial phase of the contact. There are 
several specific elements in this final aspect 
of the application process which result in 
the applicant’s being hired. While in the 
initial phase of the application there had 
been discussion of personnel practices as 
well as job content, a reiteration of these 
at this point can be even more meaning- 


- ful because of the relationship already 


established between the agency and the 
applicant. Because of the applicant’s feel- 
ing of acceptance at this stage, she may be 
freer in expressing her questions and feel- 
ings about this whole experience. In order 
to help the new employee have as clear as 
possible an understanding of the basis of 
her employment, it is helpful if she has this 
in writing. A letter confirming her begin- 
ning employment should be sent with such 
specifics as status, date of employment, 
amount of beginning salary, and length of 
Where _ personnel 
practices are available in written form, a 
copy may be given to the new staff mem- 
ber for her own use. 

We have tried to demonstrate in this dis- 
cussion that the kind of application process 
and the steps within that process which we 
have set up stem basically from our under- 
lying acceptance of the homemaker as a 
staff member of the agency. 
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The Role of the Male Caseworker with the Adolescent Boy 
Sid Hirsohn 


The author is Psychiatric Caseworker in the Guidance Institute, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


DuRING THE WAR casework agencies deal- 
ing with the adolescent boy were handi- 
capped by the scarcity of male social work- 
ers. The consulting psychiatrist, in his 
comments on the case of the adolescent boy 
presented to him, would usually recom- 
mend a man caseworker, stressing the boy’s 
need for a stable male figure with whom he 
could identify. Now that more men are 
available for casework with these boys, the 
need for practical help in problems of case- 
work technique becomes apparent. 

This article deals with some general 
problems the writer found while working 
with adolescent boys in several different 
casework settings. Before elaborating on 
specific casework technique, however, it 
might be well to give a brief, theoretical 
picture of the basic psychological forces at 
play in the adolescent stage of growth in 
the ma!e. 


Psychological Conflicts of the Adolescent 
Boy 

In adolescence the boy begins to face 
the problems of adulthood. He is beset by 
disturbing psychological forces and by so- 
cial demands which expect him to take over 
an adult role and to give up his previous 
dependent state. 

Psychoanalytic theory points out that 
adolescence revives the old oedipal con- 
flict. With the physiological changes, 
sexual feelings and fantasies once more 
come to the fore. The boy, on the one 
hand, desires his mother (unconsciously) 
and would like to get rid of his father, his 
competitor, and, on the other hand, fears 
retaliation or castration from the father 
for his competitiveness and hostility. The 
first desire is manifest in his pursuit of mas- 
culine activities—competing, proving his 
strength, and so on; the second tendency, 
in his withdrawal from competition, his 
passivity, and general denial of masculine 
strivings. 


This conflict is further aggravated by 
the adolescent’s lack of stable superego at 
this period. The adolescent characteris- 
tically renounces the superego standards 
that he associates with his parents from 
whom he is striving to emancipate himself. 
Hacker and Geleerd write, “In boys the 
tendency to reject dependence on one’s own 
superego has the deeper meaning of deny- 
ing their passive, infantile wishes by con- 
stant assertion of their masculinity.” } 

The psychological conflict is intensified 
by cultural forces present in our highly 
competitive society. From every side, the 
adolescent is entreated, cajoled, and driven 
to compete—to be the strongest, the hand- 
somest, the wealthiest, and the gayest. He 
feels that he must excel to secure recogni- 
tion from the world, prestige with his peers, 
and maintain his own self-esteem. Un- 
fortunately most boys do not become foot- 
ball heroes or movie stars and, hence, the 
average adolescent boy has more or less 
‘anxiety about his own ability. He there- 
fore doubts his masculinity. 

These doubts of his own adequacy, ac- 
centuated by intuitive recognition of his 
weakened ego, stimulate the adolescent 
further to prove his masculinity. Opposed 
to this aim is the strong wish to cling to 
the easier and more passive childhood 
stage. These passive wishes are considered 
as still another evidence of weakness and 
this gives rise to the common adolescent 
compensation of acting very grown up— 
smoking, drinking, reckless driving, defy- 
ing authority, and so forth. 

Feelings of passivity, inferiority, and 
childhood dependency experienced by 
every boy, no matter how well adjusted, 
are intolerable to him. The maladjusted 
adolescent, who often comes to the atten- 
tion of the casework agency, experiences 

1 Frederick J. Hacker and Elisabeth R. Geleerd, 
“Freedom and Authority in Adolescence,” American 


Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XV, No. 4 (1945)> 
p- 626. 
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these same anxiety feelings but usually in 
a more intensified form as his ego has 
already been weakened and overburdened 
by previous traumatic life experiences, of 
rejection, overprotection, loss of parent, 
unhealthy sibling rivalry, and so on. 
Because of these feelings of passivity, 
weakness, and dependence, the insecure 
adolescent envies others of his peers whom 
he, correctly or incorrectly, considers more 
adequate. He strives to outdo them, be- 
coming competitive and hostile. Because 
of these hostile feelings, he expects retali- 
ation as he expected retaliation from his 
father. This leads to further feelings of 
anxiety and perhaps to withdrawal in order 
to escape this suffering. A kind of vicious 
circle is thus created. To compete is dan- 
gerous but to withdraw is humiliating. 
The need for boys to appear or to feel 
masculine and strong is important in our 
culture. Men as a whole are led to look 
upon feelings of dependency, inferiority, 
and passivity as cause for social condemna- 
tion and self-reproach. Saul states, “Prob- 
ably the most common masculine problem 
seen by the psychoanalyst centers around 
passive dependence and competition.” ? He 
then adds, “Freud called this tendency to 
be weak, childish, and feminine, particu- 
larly in men, ‘feminine masochism.’ Such 
a person fears to be adult and productive 
because of guilt from long envy and hate 
of those who have achieved this, and also 
resists this adult role from fear of leaving 
his old passive-dependent-receptive orien- 
tation.” ? The insecure adolescent boy, who 
is unconsciously extremely hostile and com- 
petitive, may, because he fears retaliation, 
protect himself by withdrawing from com- 
petition by one means or another; com- 
mon ways of withdrawing are manifest 
in such attitudes as considering himself 
too inadequate to try new activities or con- 
ceiving the social and economic order as too 
unfriendly and ruthless to combat. 


How the Caseworker Can Help 


In line with the psychodynamic picture 
presented, the caseworker’s task is to help 


2 Leon Saul, Emotional Maturity, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1947, p. 50. 
8 Ibid, p. 96. 
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the insecure adolescent feel, first, that other 
people and the world are not so unfriendly 
and dangerous as he believes and, second, 
that he himself has abilities and attributes 
and can get along as well as others. This 
is not a simple task. 

Because the adolescent’s ego is in a weak 
position, threatened by his impulses and by 
the increased social demands, casework of 
a supportive type, based on a positive rela- 
tionship between the male worker and the 
adolescent boy, is frequently the most ap- 
propriate type of help. This does not mean 
that real changes in personality cannot take 
place. The ego is strengthened through a 
continuous and dependable relationship 
and, as a result of this increased strength, 
the adolescent is better able to get along 
in the world. 

The adolescent does not strive so much 
to achieve an adequate personality as to 
appear adequate. He wants to be like other 
adolescents whom he considers 
groove.” He yearns for their athletic abil- 
ity, their conversational glibness, their 
poise. Most adolescents seem to acquire 
a sufficient amount of veneer to help them 
get by and gain a feeling of belonging. 
The insecure adolescent who comes to the 
attention of the caseworker usually con- 
siders himself too inferior to get by with 
his peers or is too aggressive in his over- 
tures so that his peers sense his anxiety 
and scorn him. 

In his interviews with the caseworker, 
the insecure adolescent, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, finds a person who 
listens to him, who is interested in his 
ideas and feelings, and who does things 
with him. He experiences what it is like 
to be respected for his own individuality. 

The relationship with the caseworker, in 
itself, “ strengthens the confidence of the 


‘adolescent in two ways: His ego is given a 


lift since he feels that he is worthy enough 
to be liked by the caseworker, and he real- 
izes that the world is not so unkind as he 
has thought it to be. This feeling stems 
not only from the friendliness of the worker 
but also from the support the worker gives 
the adolescent in controlling his powerful 
impulses which make the world seem dan- 
gerous. 
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In his effort to emancipate himself from 
his parents, the adolescent revolts not only 
against parental standards but against all 
adult authority. While he expresses hos- 
tility toward his parents and other adults, 
he actually longs for adult support and 
guidance. Josselyn writes, “They want some- 
one to talk to who can call upon more ex- 
perience and knowledge than their peers 
can. Most of them do not want simply 
sympathy and agreement but would wel- 
come guidance in formulating a philosophy 
that will give them relief from the battle 
between theiz conflicting impulses.” * The 
adolescent may find adult standards, as 
reflected by the caseworker, acceptable be- 
cause he wants support—a support he has 
lost in his revolt against his parents. 

Once a good relationship has been estab- 
lished, the worker can go further in help- 
ing the adolescent feel that the world is not 
so hostile as he had pictured it. Often the 
adolescent begins to get along better with 
his parents or teachers and even his peers 
without direct discussion of his feelings per 
se but simply as a by-product of a good 
relationship. ‘The worker can be of ad- 
ditional aid here by utilizing material 
brought to the interview by the adolescent 
in which he complains about teachers, par- 
ents, or others. Patiently and repeatedly 
the worker can explain that teachers and 
parents, being human, have their faults 
and their virtues. Like all people, they 
sometimes make mistakes or lose their tem- 
per but this does not mean that they are 
out to persecute him. As a matter of fact, 
while he may not like what these adults 
are doing, they may think that what they 
are doing is for his good. 

The process of emotional re-education 
is beginning and then can be carried a 
step further. ‘The insecure adolescent has 
probably experienced earlier disappoint- 
ment in his parents and, as a result, has 
unconsciously overidealized the parental 
role. He is, thus, more vulnerable in ad- 
olescence to feelings of disappointment. 
The worker can utilize appropriate inter- 
view material to explain what is happen- 


4 Irene M. Josselyn, Psychosocial Development of 
Children, Family Service Association of America, 
New York, 1948, pp. 114-115. 


ing. It is also helpful to the adolescent 
when he realizes that other boys his age 
are also critical of their parents. 

Most adolescents will complain about 
their parents regardless of the realities of 
the situation. They usually feel that their 
parents do not give them enough freedom. 
The caseworker is often tempted to agree 
with the complaints but can be of far more 
help to the adolescent by supporting the 
need for parental controls. Josselyn ex- 
plains why such an approach is helpful. 
“The adolescent is struggling with a desire 
to reject the parent but is frightened by the 
possibility. His verbalization is about as 
far as he has the courage to go. To have 
that verbalization reinforced by agreement 
from the outside creates a frightening sit- 
uation. If the parent is rejected, who is 
left to offer the necessary support in this 
confusing world? It is, therefore, often 
more helpful to the adolescent if he is as- 
sisted in understanding the problems and 
point of view of the parent at the same 
time that he is supported in his point of 
view and problems. It is not wise to en- 
courage him to dig the ground away from 
under him.” 5 

The adolescent does not want complete 
freedom. even though he may protest other- 
wise. It is surprising how readily he will 
accept the worker’s statement that fellows 
his age are not yet ready for complete free- 
dom but still need adult guidance. 

The caseworker also can do a great deal 
for the adolescent by helping him feel less 
inferior. It was previously pointed out that 
acceptance by the worker and a good re- 
lationship in itself tends to increase the 
self-confidence of the adolescent. The fact 
that the worker likes the boy in spite of 
his own low estimate of himself is a start 
toward helping him develop more self- 
esteem. In addition the worker can use 
such simple and supportive devices as re- 
assurance, encouragement, and _ honest 
praise to help him gain increased belief 
in his own abilities. It is helpful, for ex- 
ample, when the insecure adolescent is told 
that most boys his age have problems and 
ups and downs. After the establishment of 


5 Ibid, p. 115. 
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a good relationship, the boy can be given 
some understanding of why he developed 
some of his problems, such as stealing, or 
failing in school, or nervous habits. 


How the Adolescent Reveals His Problems 


Once the adolescent feels sure of the 
worker, he may spontaneously reveal some 
of his anxieties, perhaps only in an indirect 
manner. Invariably the adolescent boy is 
worried about his physical or athletic prow- 
ess. He talks a great deal about football 
or fights and may boast of his own athletic 
ability. If there is good rapport, the 
worker can begin to help him see that he 
does not need to be an athletic star in order 
to get along in the world. When he brags 
of how he licked some other boy or threat- 
ens to beat up someone, the worker can 
explain that a good man does not neces- 
sarily need to fight at the drop of a hat 
to prove his courage. He readily sees be- 
neath the false bravado of the bully. As 
the adolescent takes over the more balanced 
view of the worker, he loses some of his 
own feelings of physical inferiority. 

Many adolescents avoid competition 
either because they consider it dangerous 
to compete or because it is easier to avoid 
competing. Avoiding competition means 
evading unpleasant responsibility and 
holding on to dependent satisfactions. The 
worker can be of great help, too, in this 
area. 

The dependency needs of the adolescent 
in many instances have been frustrated in 
his earlier development. He comes to the 
worker not only with these unmet needs 
but with strong conflicts about them. The 
casework task, thus, is partially to satisfy 
the dependency but mainly to assist the 
adolescent in gaining more maturity. 

The adolescent manifests his dependency 
in a variety of ways with the worker. Early 
in treatment he may begin to make de- 
mands. He may ask that the hour be 
extended, that the worker visit him, that, 
he be given money, and so on. In many 
cases the demand is made in such a way 
as to trap the worker. He wants to buy 
a gift for his girl friend but he left his 
money athome. Could he borrow 35, cents? 
There is no formula for handling such sit- 
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uations, since they invariably occur in such 
a way as to put the worker on the spot, 
The worker needs to handle such demands 
realistically and firmly. Because the 
worker is anxious to keep the fickle adoles- 
cent in treatment and has a natural wish 
to satisfy his need for kindness, the ten- 
dency is to grant the adolescent’s request. 

Actually the adolescent’s request for 
something may have significance beyond 
the simple request. He may be seeking 
reassurance because something has hap. 
pened in the relationship with the worker 
or in the outside world which caused him 
to feel insecure, or he may be testing the 
worker, or he may be resisting a relation- 
ship. Should the worker immediately 
grant his request, the adolescent may won- 
der why the worker gives so freely. He 
may feel distrustful of the worker’s mo- 
tives or scornful because the worker is an 
“easy touch.” Another possibility is that 
the adolescent may be made to feel very 
uncomfortable by being given to because it 
arouses guilt stemming from strong uncon- 
scious demands. The guilt so aroused may 
create a block in treatment. 

This does not mean that there are not 
times when the worker should not give 
something extra. The worker must gauge 
when to be kind and when to be firm. The 
adolescent readily understands why extra 
demands cannot be met and feels com- 
fortable because the worker is firm. The 
worker’s consistency leads to emotional re- 
education; the experience is often different 
from the earlier one with parents who may 
have been inconsistent, rejecting, or over- 
indulgent. As Gitelson states, “The thera- 
peutic situation needs to be dependable 
rather than dependent.” ® 

With the adolescent who has strong feel- 
ings, with or without cause, of having 


‘been deprived, the caseworker can be help- 


ful in overcoming this attitude. At appro- 
priate points, the worker can explain that 
while life may have been somewhat disap- 
pointing to him up till now, it was not his 
fault. He was a child and could not help 


6 Maxwell Gitelson, “Character Synthesis: The 
Psychotherapeutic Problem of Adolescence,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XVII, No. 3 


(1948), p. 429. 
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what happened. Now he is about to be- 
come an adult and will be able to secure 
things for himself. He is healthy, has a 
good mind, or a nice personality (such 
statements can be made in most cases) , and 
should be able to enjoy life about as much 
as the average person. Examples can be 
cited. Boys reared in institutions, for ex- 
ample, can be told of men like Babe Ruth 
who were also reared in an institution and 
later became successful in life. 

In those cases where a sound relation- 
ship has been established, the worker may 
help deprived adolescents gain a_ better 
understanding of why their parents were 
as they were. This is a very delicate mat- 
ter and needs to be handled with extreme 
skill because there is usually an uncon- 
scious, if not conscious, identification with 
the parents. Should the boy sense an in- 
dication of patronage or rejection toward 
his parents he will feel, unconsciously at 
least, that the worker is not a person to be 
depended upon and may reject him (the 
adolescent) as he (the worker) rejected the 
parents because they had faults. Whether 
or not the worker feels it is safe to discuss 
the failures of the parents, it will be reas- 
suring to the adolescent if the worker points 
out that they did the best they could. 

It is hoped, also, that the adolescent will 
accept the male worker as an ego-ideal; 
that, because of his liking the worker, the 
adolescent will want to be more like the 
worker. He will then be willing to give 
up some of his earlier and more childish 
forms of securing satisfactions to pursue 
more grown-up ways of behavior which will 
result in a more enduring type of satisfac- 
tion. In a good relationship the worker 
can directly encourage a more mature way 
of responding to situations. 

The relationship with the worker, then, 
is the sine qua non in casework with adoles- 
cent boys and, hence, the social concepts 
of the caseworker and the caseworker’s per- 
sonality become an important considera- 
tion. 


Difficulties Encountered by the Caseworker 


It is generally recognized that those 
working with adolescents have a very diffi- 
cult job. Gitelson says, “The adolescent 


because of his demobilized psychic struc- 
ture, bombarded by anxiety, and emotion- 
ally self-centered, puts the psychic integrity 
of the therapist to its severest test.” 7 

Adolescence is a stormy period and those 
dealing with adolescents cannot escape 
some of the impact. The emotions of the 
adolescent fluctuate a great deal. Each lit- 
tle incident is a crisis and one crisis seems 
to follow another. At times adolescents are 
in violent revolt and, at other times, rigidly 
conforming. They are neither children nor 
adults and are apt to look with disdain 
upon both. 

Liss, commenting on his experience with 
adolescents, observed, “One day they are on 
you and the next day off.” ® He points out 
that much of their life is invested in pure 
energy, for example, runaways, sex delin- 
quencies, and so on. Liss advises, “Pa- 
tience and more patience.” He asks his 
own adolescent patients merely to “come 
reasonably on time and frequently enough 
so I can see you.” 

In addition to requiring a great deal of 
patience, the adolescent is most difficult to 
understand. Gitelson describes him as fol- 
lows, “The adolescent is altruistic and ego- 
centric, devoted and unfaithful, gregarious 
and solitary, blindly submissive to a leader 
and defiant of authority, idealistic and cyn- 
ical, sensitive and callous, ascetic and liber- 
tine, optimistic and pessimistic, enthusias- 
tic and indifferent.” ® 

In spite of all this, the adolescent needs 
to feel that his worker understands and 
accepts him. He will not get this feeling 
unless it is genuine on the worker's part. 

To radiate a feeling of understanding 
and acceptance, the worker, first of all, 
needs to be well grounded in his knowledge 
of the psychopathology of human behavior. 
He must have really incorporated as part 
of his professional self a belief that there is 
but a quantitative difference between so- 
called normal and so-called abnormal be- 
havior. He will recognize that the adoles- 
cent is just like other people but perhaps 
more so in some ways. 

7 Ibid, p. 423. 

8 Edward Liss, lecture on treatment of adoles- 


cents delivered in Reading, Pa., May 15, 1947. 
9 Maxwell Gitelson, op. cit., p. 425. 
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The worker, too, must have some under- 
standing of the impact of present-day cul- 
tural upheaval on the adolescent. This is a 
time of world-wide social chaos which af- 
fects all of us but particularly the vulner- 
able adolescent. We are all the victims of 
wars and threats of wars, business cycles, 
and the general social disorganization 
which has come with rapid technological 
progress. We are in a period not only of 
change and uncertainty but one of danger 
and disillusionment. 

The adolescent is more profoundly dis- 
turbed by all this change and uncertainty 
in the world because he is, in addition, un- 
dergoing himself a period of psychological 
and social upheaval. He can hardly be 
expected to master forces which even the 
best of us have been unable to master, plus 
having to handle emotions which are play- 
ing tricks on him. If the worker realizes 
that the adolescent is behaving just about 
as well as he can under the circumstances, 
it will not be hard to accept him. 

It is important, also, that the worker 
have a thorough understanding of the 
ramifications of competition and depend- 
ency in society and in the individual but 
should have worked through these feelings 
in himself. If the worker is still struggling 
with his own dependency conflicts, he may 
tend to give indiscriminately and thus not 
be of help, or he may resent the adolescent’s 
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demand and, perhaps unconsciously, reject 
him. 

Similarly, the worker needs to feel com- 
fori.ble in regard to his own competitive 
drives. The adolescent will show rivalry 
with the male worker in a variety of ways, 
reacting to the worker at times as if he 
were a father figure and at other times as if 
he were a brother or one of his peers. In 
games the adolescent may become over- 
anxious to win or may let the worker win. 
He may brag a great deal about his ath- 
letic ability and ask questions about the 
worker’s athletic achievements. He may 
resort to subtle depreciation. The worker 
should not, of course, retaliate, retreat, or 
become defensive. If the worker feels 
threatened the adolescent will be quick to 
sense it. 

The worker therefore should have some 
awareness of and ability to handle his 
deeper feelings about dependency and com- 
petition as they are evoked in the relation- 
ship with the adolescent boy. A great deal 
depends upon the personality of the worker, 
which is, in the final analysis, an impor- 
tant factor in all casework but especially 
in casework with adolescents. It has been 
observed that individual workers sometimes 
work best with particular types of people. 
Some perhaps do better with adolescents 
than with others. This is something each 
worker will learn about himself during the 
course of his professional development. 


Financial Assistance in an Adoption Agency 


Catherine Donnell 


At the time this article was written, the author was Supervisor of Children’s Intake and Foste: 
Home Unit, Free Synagogue Child Adoption Committee, New York, N. Y. 


DURING THE PAST YEAR, the Free Syna- 
gogue Child Adoption Committee has 
experimented for the first time with giving 
financial assistance to natural mothers who 
have applied to the agency and who are in 
financial need. 

The Free Synagogue Child Adoption 
Committee is an agency for adoptive place- 
ment of Jewish children in the New York 


area, and is a member agency of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies. The 
agency’s work is divided into work with 
natural parents, study of children in obser- 
vation homes prior to adoption, and adop- 
tive placement of children with families. 

In work with natural parents the agency 
is first of all concerned with the service 
that we can give in helping parents to work 
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out a plan that will be suitable for them- 
selves and their child. Although parents 
apply to us for adoption, this may not be 
the solution that they will eventually 
choose. ‘The first service of the adoption 
agency is to make available to them what- 
ever resources will relieve the immediate 
pressure of their situation, for example, 
shelter care for the unmarried mother; and, 
when the immediate pressures are relieved, 
to help them to think through their situ- 
ation clearly so that they can arrive at 
whatever solution is best for them and their 
baby, whether it be adoption, foster care, 
or taking the baby home. 

It was in line with our desire to render 
a more nearly complete casework service to 
mothers applying for adoption, that we 
began to think of the possibility of finan- 
cial help for them from the agency. 

For a very long time the agency had been 
aware of the financial problems of mothers, 
particularly those who were for some 
reason ineligible for assistance from the 
Department of Welfare, or who refused to 
apply for such aid. However, the agency 
had been reluctant to undertake a program 
of financial help. It was felt that offering 
a mother financial help while planning 
with her toward adoption for her child 
might be interpreted by the mother or by 
the community as an effort to influence her 
in her decision. 

Because of this, the agency had attempted 
to refer mothers to other community agen- 
cies for financial help. This was not a very 
satisfactory solution, as other agencies 
were understandably reluctant to take on 
these cases chiefly for financial assistance. 
The mothers, who felt that the confidential 
nature of their contact was of the greatest 
importance, were very reluctant to apply 
to additional agencies. As a result, most 
of the cases needing financial help even- 
tually went into private or black market 
adoption. 

The agency, therefore, decided that what- 
ever the problems might be in interpreting 
financial help to the mothers and to the 
community, they would be less serious than 
the dangers for the mother and the child 
in private placement, which seemed to be 
the usual alternative. We felt that not- 
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withstanding the large amount of money 
that mothers could get through private 
placement, the majority of mothers would 
prefer to make a sound placement for their 
child through an agency if their own mini- 
mum needs could be met. However, since 
there were so many unknowns as to how 
such a fund might operate in an adoption 
agency, and what problems might arise, it 
was decided to set up the fund on an ex- 
perimental basis for one year, and then to 
review the results. 


Operation of the Program 


The Temporary Assistance Fund was 
placed in operation July 1, 1948, through 
a special grant from the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. The grant was for 
one year, and included funds for assistance 
to mothers and for the salary of one addi- 
tional worker to handle the anticipated 
increase in casework services. 

During the year financial assistance was 
given to a total of 3: cases. The program 
was then analyzed from the standpoint of 
the cause of need for assistance, the cost, 
the length of contact, the mother’s decision 
about the baby, and the effect of the pro- 
gram on applications to the agency. 

In reviewing the cause for need for 
financial help from the agency, we found 
that of the 31 cases served, 26 were in- 
eligible for assistance from the Department 
of Welfare. Most were ineligible because 
of married-unmarried status, or because 
their families had money and refused to 
assist them. Only five cases refused to 
apply to the Department of Welfare 
although they would have been presumed 
to be eligible. In two of these cases we 
gave financial help temporarily, but were 
eventually able to help them work through 
their feelings about applying for public 
assistance, and to enable them to apply for 
and receive the help that was available. 
In three cases we were never able to work 
through this resistance, and these cases had 
to be continued to be carried on the Tem- 
porary Assistance Fund. 

The term “married-unmarried” has been 
used in the agency to describe all mothers 
who are not unmarried mothers, including 
women who have been married but are 
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now separated, divorced, or widowed, and 
married couples. The married-unmarried 
group have legal, financial, and psychologi- 
cal problems which are different, and often 
more complex, than those of unmarried 
mothers. However, for the purposes of 
this paper, we shall consider chiefly the 
financial problems. 

Our welfare laws authorize special bene- 
fits for the care of unmarried mothers who 
are in need, such as shelter care. However, 
a girl who has once contracted a marriage 
is no longer an unmarried mother within 
the meaning of the law, and is therefore 
not entitled to these benefits. Tle mar- 
ried-unmarried mother is, however, entitled 
to home relief like any other citizen in 
need. She can live in a furnished room, 
for example, and receive home relief. 
However, the law governing contributions 
from responsible relatives requires that her 
husband be contacted for payment if she 
is still married, or her parents, if she is 
divorced. This requirement, in effect, 
makes the majority of married-unmarried 
mothers ineligible for Department of Wel- 
fare assistance. Few girls, separated from 
their husbands and pregnant by another 
man, will consent to have the absent hus- 
band contacted for support, which they 
know he will refuse. Most girls who have 
been divorced are equally adamant about 
refusing to have their parents contacted. 
They have often been independent of their 
families for years, and refuse to appeal to 
the family for help under such circum- 
stances. The following case illustrates the 
problems of such cases: 


Theda was a 23-year-old girl who applied to the 
agency in November, 1948, because she was preg- 
nant out of wedlock. She had been married and 
divorced. She had a 4-year-old child born in wed- 
lock who had always been in foster care, and for 
whom she paid privately at considerable sacrifice. 
She was not in contact with the putative father of 
the baby and stated that she did not love him but 
had become involved because her life was so bleak. 
She seemed to be a girl who had always borne a 
great deal of responsibility, first in relation to her 
family, and now in relation to the child in foster 


care. 

Theda felt that she had failed both in her marriage 
and in relation to her child, for whom she had not 
been able to make a home since she had to work. 
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She was unwilling for her family to be contacted 
as she could not face them with still another failure, 
and she was sure they could not help in any event. 
The worker felt that forcing Theda to involve her 
family would not help, and would damage what 
little feeling of adequacy she still had. Theda said 
that she had had several offers of private adoption. 
However, she had read about “black market babies” 
and wanted to place her unborn baby “the right 
way” if we could make this possible without con- 
tacting her family. 

Because the Temporary Assistance Fund was 
available, we were able to refer Theda to an excel- 
lent shelter, and arrange for the shelter to bill the 
agency. Theda made an excellent adjustment in 
the shelter, and was well able to use casework help 
there. 

A psychological and psychiatric work-up revealed 
that Theda had a personality with a good deal of 
health, but that she had been forced into a neurotic 
adjustment by family circumstances. It was felt 
throughout the case that Theda’s family had been 
damaging to her, and that by not being forced to go 
back to them now, she had an opportunity to begin 
to break up the neurotic pattern of her relation- 
ship to them. 

Theda surrendered her baby, a little girl, with 
relatively little conflict. She returned to her job, 
and continued to use casework help in reviewing 
her life experiences. Over a period of months she 
faced the fact that she had never really wanted 
her first child, who was the product of her brief 
and unhappy marriage, and kept him only from 
a sense of guilt and duty. She gradually reached 
the conclusion that it would be to her advantage 
and his to surrender him also, which she is now 
planning to do. 

In this case we feel the fact that financial help 
was available, and Theda did not have to go to her 
family, gave her the opportunity to begin to assert 
herself and examine her life relationships in a new 
way. We feel that in the future not only will Theda 
not have to be so self-punishing in her relation- 
ships to her family as she has been in the past, but 
we also feel that she will not have to punish herself 
with further unwanted pregnancies. 


Cost of Assistance 


‘When we reviewed the cost of these cases, 
we found that the 31 cases were served at 
a cost of $5,246.62 in relief, plus the salary 
of the additional worker. The average 
relief cost was $169.25 per case. In a 
breakdown of costs we found we had paid 
$2,940.61 in maintenance, $1,383.40 in 
hospital care, $617.52 for doctor’s bills, and 
$305.09 for transportation. When this is 
broken down into a theoretical figure of 
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cost per case, a statistically average case 
would require $95.50 for maintenance, 
$44.63 for hospital care, $19.92 for doctor's 
bills, and $9.84 for transportation. This, 
of course, does not apply to any particular 
case, since many cases did not require all 
these items. For example, many doctors 
did not charge us, we were able to get some 
free hospital care, and so on. 


Length of Contact 


An examination of the cases in terms of 
length of contact with them revealed that 
the length of contact ranged from one 
month to fourteen months. The average 
length of contact in the g1 cases was five 
months, generally about two months before 
delivery, and about three months afterward. 


The one-month case was a very clear-cut situa- 
tion. The mother was a mature woman who had 
been married, had in-wedlock children, and was 
definite on the desirability of adoption for this 
out-of-wedlock baby. 

The longest case was that of a very disturbed 
mother who was quite uncertain about her plans. 
She had had a history of serious mental illness, 
and this, together with her uncertainty, made it 
necessary to work very slowly with her, although 
it was evident from the beginning that the baby 
probably would eventually go for adoption. At the 
time of the baby’s birth, three months after the 
original referral, she still was uncertain, and the 
baby was referred for foster care. This was not a 
satisfactory plan for the mother, and when the 
baby was seven months old, the mother was finally 
able to reach a decision to place the baby for adop- 
tion. The mother continued to see the adoption 
worker for several more months, while she grad- 
ually worked through her feelings about the separa- 
tion. 


If one can imagine what an “average” 
case would be like in work that varies as 
much as work with unmarried mothers, we 
would say that such an average case would 
probably come to us in about the seventh 
month of pregnancy for planning. Within 
about three months after the birth of the 
baby, the mother’s decision would have 
been fully worked through and the baby 
would be ready for adoptive placement. 
By this time we could anticipate that in an 
“average” case, the mother would have 
either made an adequate adjustment, or if 
she did have continued problems, we would 
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have been able to help her to accept refer- 
ral to another agency or a clinic for further 
service that might be needed. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note how much the length of contact with 
mothers has changed within the agency 
within the past few years. In an article 
published on the agency’s work in 1945, 
it was stated, “in the Free Synagogue Child 
Adoption Committee there is ordinarily 
opportunity for only two or three inter- 
views with the unmarried mother because 
usually unmarried mothers seek the serv- 
ices of an adoption agency when they are 
about to give birth, or immediately after 
the birth of the child.” 

We now feel that we are able to help 
mothers to reach a more adequate decision 
because of our much longer contact with 
them. The fact that we now have much 
earlier referrals from the community is the 
chief factor that has enabled us to work 
more satisfactorily with mothers. These 
earlier referrals are a reflection of the fact 
that the community is gradually becoming 
educated to use of the adoption agency as 
a preferred resource for children available 
for placement, instead of a last resort 
when private adoption cannot be worked 
through. 


The Mother's Decision about the Baby 


We were particularly interested in-study- 
ing these cases from the standpoint of the 
mother’s decision about the baby. We felt 
that it was essential to learn whether 
mothers had felt influenced or obligated in 
any way by receiving financial help, since 
our question about this was the chief rea- 
son that we had so long hesitated about 
setting up a program of financial assistance. 

When we studied the series of cases in 
terms of the decision the mothers had 
made, we found that out of the 31 cases, 
the largest number, 25, had decided on sur- 
rendering their babies to the agency for 
adoption. Four mothers kept their babies. 
One baby was not adoptable (because of a 
serious congenital eye defect) and the 
mother was helped to make other plans 


1 Sylvia Oshlag, “Surrendering a Child for Adop- 
tion,” THe Famity, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (1945), P- 


134. 
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for the baby through referral for foster 
care. One baby was placed for private 
adoption. 

Of the four mothers who kept their 
babies, three were able to work out solu- 
tions that seemed desirable for themselves 
and their babies. All these girls were mar- 
ried, two to the fathers of the babies, and 
one to a man who was not the father but 
who understood the situation and was 
eager to accept both the girl and the baby. 
One mother worked out an undesirable 
solution. She was a homosexual girl who 
took the baby home to live with herself and 
her girl friend. Both the mother and her 
friend were extremely neurotic girls and 
undoubtedly the baby will suffer emotion- 
ally in this environment. However, we 
were unable to help the mother to see any 
of the questionable features of her plan. 

The one baby that was placed privately 
was so placed because the mother’s parents 
exerted a great deal of pressure on her to 
agree to this plan. They had been offered 
a very large sum of money for the baby. 
Although the baby’s mother was opposed 
to this plan, she felt very guilty toward her 
parents and finally agreed “in order to 
make it up to them,” as she said. We felt 
that it was very striking that only one baby 
was placed privately, and that all the other 
mothers decided to accept the limited finan- 
cial help that the agency could give them, 
instead of the large financial gain that they 
could have had through black market 
placement. 

In working with the mothers in their 
decision about plans for the babies, we 
found that the mothers who received finan- 
cial help went through the same course of 
ambivalence about their plans that all 
other mothers have to work through. 
Although all these mothers had originally 
applied to us for adoption, almost all con- 
sidered a variety of plans during the time 
we were working with them. We did not 
find that a larger percentage of this group 
eventually surrendered than is found 


among our cases as a whole. We generally 
find that about 80 per cent of all cases 
who continue past the intake interview, in 
which there is considerable screening, even- 
tually surrender their babies. 


Although, 
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of course, this series of cases is too smal] 
for percentages to be statistically reliable, 
it is interesting to note that there were a5 
surrenders out of g1 cases, or 80 per cent, 
This would tentatively confirm our impres. 
sion that the proportion of surrenders from 
mothers who receive assistance is the same 
as that in the general case load, and that 
the mothers are, therefore, not influenced 
by any feeling of obligation which might 
affect their decision. We have tried to 
guard against such a possibility by having 
the caseworkers discuss with the mothers 
the fact that this help is available to them 
whatever their eventual decision may be. 


Effect on Agency Intake 


An analysis of the agency’s intake during 
the period under study reveals a sharp in- 
crease. From July 1, 1948 to July 1, 1949, 
123 babies were placed by the agency, as 
compared with 105 the previous year. 
Admissions to observation homes prior to 
adoptive placement were 152 as compared 
to 131 the previous year. Since these babies 
remain under observation on an average 
of three to four months, many of them 
were placed for adoption after the period 
under study. 

We felt that much of our increase was 
due to the Temporary Assistance Fund, as 
it enables us to serve mothers who would 
not have come to us formerly, as well as to 
continue interpretation in the community. 


Conclusions 


As the agency reviewed one year of ex- 
perience with the Temporary Assistance 
Fund, it was felt that this had been very 
successful, and that it should be made a 
permanent part of the agency’s service. 

It was felt that this service had enabled 
us to reach a group of mothers who for- 
merly were forced to resort to “black mar- 
ket” placements to meet their financial 
problems. It has been demonstrated that, 
if offered a choice, mothers prefer to work 
within the modest help that an agency can 
offer instead of going to the black market. 
A good home for the child is definitely 
more important to the mothers than finan- 


cial gain. 
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Editorial Notes 


The agency has had a heavy increase in 
referrals and placements this year. We feel 
that the good will created in the com- 
munity by the help given through the 
Temporary Assistance Fund has increased 
referrals of cases, often including cases that 
have not required financial assistance. It 
is difficult to estimate exactly how much of 
this increase was due to the use of the fund, 
as we had a program of work with doctors 
and general community interpretation at 
the same time. The fund was, however, a 
definite factor. 

We have reached the conclusion that 
offering financial help to mothers in no 
way influenced them in their decision or 
caused them to feel obligated as we feared 
that it might. On the contrary, it seems 
to relieve the immediate financial pressures 
on the mother so that she can make a 
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sounder decision than would otherwise be 
possible. 

We do not know, of course, how many 
babies are placed privately through the 
so-called “black market” in babies. It is 
our impression, however, that far more 
babies are placed in this way than through 
authorized agencies, and that agencies are 
just beginning to scratch the surface of 
private placements. If agencies can con- 
tinue to extend their services and to make 
a more nearly complete service available 
to natural parents, we may be just at the 
beginning of the service that can be given 
to parents and the community. It is our 
hope that financial assistance for mothers 
in need may be one step in that direction, 
and that the experience in our agency may 
be interesting or helpful to other agencies 
facing the same problems. 





Change of Title 


We begin our thirty-first year of publi- 
cation with a new name and some changes 
in format, both of which, we hope, will 
be considered an improvement by our read- 
ers. The suggestions to redesign the cover 
and to drop the word Journal from our 
title have come from several sources over 
the past few years. When these various 
suggestions were discussed with the Edi- 
torial Advisory Committee at its meeting 
on October 28, the Committee unanimously 
approved the changes that are incorporated 
in this issue. 

Several reasons have been advanced for 
dropping the word Journal from the title. 
It has been pointed out that a title that 
begins with the subject matter or content 
of the publication makes for simpler library 
use and indexing. A further consideration 
that influenced the Committee in making 
the change is the confusion that results 
from the inevitable shortening of any full 
title. No matter what the focus or con- 


tent may be, a publication with a label— 
whether journal, quarterly, or annals—is 
commonly referred to by the label alone. 
When a field such as social work has more 
than one quarterly or journal, the identity 
of any one of them is difficult to maintain. 
So it seemed advisable for us to become 
simply—SociAL CASEWoRK. 

We realize that some readers may con- 
sider the change untimely. They can 
reasonably complain that they are not quite 
accustomed to the shift made just three 
years ago from the long-time familiar title 
of Tue Famity. The Committee, in con- 
sidering this factor, was of the opinion that 
if the shortened title seemed to be desirable 
from a long range point of view, it would 
be better to make the change now before 
the habit. of using the short, ambiguous 
label of Journal became a pattern. We 
hope our readers will approve the Commit- 
tee’s action and that they will not encoun- 
ter too much difficulty in the relearning 
process. 
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The Editorial Advisory Committee also 
suggested that SociaL CasEworK begin its 
career with a few improvements in its 


appearance. The cover design, with its 
black border which has been described as 
“funereal,” is therefore now discarded. We 
offer in its place a simple, clear, block-letter 
cut—and a bit of color. 


New Address 


In January, 1950, the offices of the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America will 
move to 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Many of our readers already 
have heard that the organizations formerly 
housed in the Russell Sage Foundation 
buildings have had to find new quarters 
due to the sale of the property. Subscrip- 
tions and manuscripts should be sent to 
SociaL CAsEWoRK at its new address after 


January 31. 
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Announcement of the Virginia P, 
Robinson Award for 1950 


In honor of the 25th Anniversary of Dr. Robin. 
son’s association with the University of Pennsyl. 
vania School of Social Work, the Alumni Association 
is sponsoring an Award for contributions to social 
work literature. A sum of money contributed by 
alumni of the school, by other professional social 
workers, and by friends of Dr. Robinson will be 
used for this purpose. 

The Award Committee is now ready to proceed 
with plans for offering the Award during the year 
of 1950. A sum of $500 will be awarded for a paper, 
thesis, or book which represents an original con- 
tribution in the fields of social casework, supervi- 
sion, or teaching. The Award will be made in the 
fall of 1950. Unpublished material may be sub. 
mitted to the Committee by agencies, schools, or 
individuals prior to July, 1950. 

Persons desiring further information regarding 
the Award should communicate with the Virginia P, 
Robinson Award Committee, University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Social Work, 2410 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


COMMENT $§ 





Excerpt from a letter (in translation) to Dr. 
Hertha Kraus from Dr. W. Polligkeit, who is 
the Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion for Public and Private Welfare, Germany. 

I have heard that the introductory article 
to Social Casework in U. S. A. will be pub- 
lished separately as well as within the book. 
[Editor’s Note: See lead article on page 3.] 
I think this is particularly valuable, and I 
hope that your article will help a wide 
group in Germany to acquire some under- 
standing of the basic objectives and meth- 
ods of social casework in the United States. 

Personally, I was very much interested to 
learn that casework, as you interpret it, 
is really something entirely different from 
our own traditional methods of individual- 
izing service. The essential difference 


seems to me the following: 

We also have tried to arrive at a social 
diagnosis in every case, but we base on 
such a diagnosis a plan of service which 
the social worker expects to carry out di- 


ferences 


rectly and personally, although naturally 
assisted by the client. Casework as you 
interpret it, however, seems to have an 
entirely different objective, namely to acti- 
vate and to clarify the will toward self- 
reliance and self-help of each client. In 
doing so, you abstain from exerting strong 
influence or any pressure on the client's 
will. 

I wonder whether this difference can be 
explained by differences of the economy, 
differences in material resources, and dif 
in the social structure of our 
respective societies. I suspect, although | 
am not sure, that the narrow framework 
of our economy and the widespread pres 
sure of most difficult social conditions has 
caused us to work for some kind of social 
order within which the individual will fit 
If necessary, we use strong influences, and, 
in extreme cases, authority and force, to 
bring about his adjustment to such an 
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order. We feel strongly a common and 
joint responsibility to provide for all, and 
not only to give everyone a chance to pro- 
vide for himself. We find it difficult to 
accept a situation in which it is left to the 
client to decide whether or not he will use 
opportunities that may be available. 
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These are just a few comments as very 
first reactions to your manuscript. I am 


convinced that we must study these ques- 
tions with great care and sincerity, and I 
feel certain that the publication of your 
book will contribute a great deal to their 
clarification. 





OEDIPUS—MYTH AND COMPLEX: A REVIEW OF 
PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY: Patrick Mullahy. 
538 pp. 1948. Hermitage Press, Inc., New 
York, or SOCIAL CASEWORK. $4.00. 


The author, a professional philosopher who has 
apparently been analyzed, is interested in the 
“Oedipus complex” as variously elucidated by 
several “schools” of psychoanalysis. He therefore 
brings together in one volume the Oedipus trilogy 
of Sophocles—Oedipus Rex, Antigone, and Oedipus 
at Colonus—and interpretations of the Oedipus 
myth by Freud, Jung, Adler, Rank, Horney, Fromm, 
and Sullivan. Since, however, a psychoanalyst’s view 
of the Oedipus complex is an integral part of his 
entire theoretical system, Mullahy attempts also a 
background summary of the principal theories of 
each of these important psychoanalytic writers. 

Mullahy’s book is, therefore, a sort of compendium 
of psychoanalytic theory by “schools.” The general 
position of each is summarized, with emphasis on 
their use and understanding of symbolism in 
general and of the Oedipus myth in particular. 
This comprises ten chapters. In Chapter 11 the 
author evaluates the contributions and limitations 
of each of the several “schools” and then, by way 
of transition, indicates briefly the relationship of 
Greek drama to the Athenian culture of the fifth 
century before Christ. Finally, the three plays of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus trilogy are reproduced in full, 
using the standard Jebb translation. 

It is difficult to believe that adherents of any of 
the psychoanalytic “schools” discussed will be fully 
satisfied with their portrait as it appears in this 
volume. The reviewer, who regards himself as 
Freudian, cannot recognize either Freud or himself 
in many passages designated for “the orthodox.” 
The “Freudian” analysis of a poem, to cite a single 
example, unless very carefully read amounts to a 
travesty and reductio ad absurdum of the use of 


symbols because the author fails to distinguish 
between what symbols must mean or what they 
may mean for a given individual. Beyond this, 
discoveries or innovations of theory attributed to 
Jung, Rank, Horney, or Sullivan were, in many 
instances at least, clearly anticipated by Freud, 
Ferenczi, or Abraham, with whom, indeed, both 
Jung and Rank collaborated in the early years of 
psychoanalysis. 

Systematic presentations of “schools” of thought 
often overlook, as in this instance, the extent of 
subtle “cross-fertilization” of ideas. Unrecognized, 
too, is the evolution of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment in “orthodox circles’—the modification of 
theories, the changes in connotations of terms and 
ideas, and the building up of a conceptual tradition. 
Alexander pointed out some of this in his review 
of Horney’s book, New Ways in Psychoanalysis: 
Freud discouraged premature systematization of 
theory; the various Congresses witnessed important 
modifications that were sometimes slow to appear 
in print; and, finally, there were (and remain) 
divergences among “orthodox” Freudians them- 
selves that did not, however, necessitate the forma- 
tion of special “schools.” 

The value of Mullahy’s book is hard to assess. 
Since it deals primarily with matters of psycho- 
analytic theory, it has little to offer those with 
a predominantly clinical orientation whose prior 
grounding in theory, in any event, probably repre- 
sents an amalgamation of points of view carefully 
sorted out and identified, in this work, with one or 
another “school.” Third or fourth year candidates 
in psychoanalytic training should find it of historical 
interest and, beyond that, be stimulated to clarify 
many of their own concepts and to read more 
widely in schools other than their own. It is not, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, a book for students 
of social work or practicing social workers, except 
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for those few who have the leisure and the inclina- 
tion, following personal analysis, to read widely in 
these still largely unsystematized and somewhat 
controversial areas of psychoanalytic theory. 


Douctass W. Orr. M.D. 


Northwest Clinic of Psychiatry 
and Neurology 
Seattle, Washington 


CHILDREN IN NEED: Melitta Schmideberg. 196 
pp-, 1948. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London, or Soctat CAsEWworK. 12s. 6d. 


This excellent book by a well-known psycho- 
analyst and inspired by the most modern thought 
and practice of American social work, is aimed at 
improvement of specific English conditions in the 
field of child care and child guidance and is 
directed to the English lawmaker, psychiatrist, and 
social worker. These conditions may seem to the 
American reader backward and outdated, and many 
proposals for their improvement may here be well 
known already and accepted. This qualification, 
however, does not deprive the book of its value 
as a most concise presentation of the problems 
indicated in its title, a presentation written with 
a rare warmth as well as with a healthy aggressive- 
ness that does not mince words where unwholesome 
conditions are attacked. It is, therefore, a book that 
can be highly recommended as a textbook to the 
American student of social work and of psychiatry, 
to the judge, the legislator, and the board member, 
who deal with children in need. 

Dr. Schmideberg attacks what appears to be still 
contemporary English practice, institutionalization 
as a chief cure for all the problems of children with 
unfit or without parents, as well as of the children 
who need help with behavior difficulties. In doing 
so, she unfolds not only the specific English condi- 
tions but the whole panorama of problems and 
questions raised by her topic and answers them with 
concrete and unequivocal suggestions. She makes 
her case for the importance of the family for the 
child and emphasizes the point that “in many cases 
even a very bad home environment is preferable to 
an institution.” She propounds “the fundamental 
truth that one should deal not only with the indi- 
vidual in need but with the family as a whole.” 
She points out the desirability of doctors and 
nurses who work with children being taught the 
elements of psychology and upbringing, an admoni- 
tion well worth heeding in any country. In one 


chapter she deals frankly and practically with the 
question of “how to improve family life.” She 
considers the intricacies of illegitimacy and adoption, 
the problems of childhood neurosis and psychosis 
hidden behind overtly difficult behavior, and the 
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treatment possibilities, including such factors as 
the use of the police social worker and the volunteer, 
the sex of the worker, and the need for durability 
of contact between worker and child. A specific 
chapter deals with help that can be given to the 
parents of the difficult child; the author’s under. 
standing of these parents is an expression of modern 
thinking which only most recently has found 
some recognition in our child guidance publica- 
tions. (There are still too many psychiatrists who 
lecture to parents and too many judges who are 
happy to throw bad parents into jail.) Child care 
procedures and foster home care are discussed, 
and this discussion is followed by an exposé of 
actual institutional conditions, with suggestions for 
their improvement. To mention all the points 
covered in this book is hardly possible in the 
limited space of this review. 

In her book, Dr. Schmideberg has included reports 
written by two of her own patients who were raised 
in institutions—reports convincing and touching in 
their simplicity and lack of sentimentality. A 
chapter on “Mentally Defective Children” by Ethel 
Perry and one on “Family Casework in America” by 
Cora Kasius, both concise and well-written, conclude 
the treatise. 

Oscar STERNBACH 
Jewish Board of Guardians 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NORMAL SEX INTERESTS OF CHILDREN: 
Frances Bruce Strain. 210 pp., 1948. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, or SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $2.75. 


Frances Bruce Strain has given us another of her 
frank and friendly books which will be of real 
value in sex education. The Normal Sex Interests 
of Children is addressed to parents, teachers, play 
leaders, and others concerned with the care and 
training of children. 

Disclaiming any attempt at being academic, doing 
a research study, or presenting a scholarly treatise, 
Mrs. Strain describes her book in the introduction 
for what it is: “a handful of observations,” which 
may stimulate others to make observations in the 
same informal way or to use more scholarly works 


‘as a base “to build a more suitable and intelligent 


program for the development and conservation of 
the sexual gifts bestowed upon us.” 

Her philosophy of needing to recognize, under- 
stand, and preserve the sexual nature of man within 
a family setting, rather than to be at war with it and 
to strive to destroy it, permeates the entire book. 

The observations of sexual interests, organized 
and presented according to various age groups from 
childhood through adolescence, are both interest 
ing and instructive. 
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Book Reviews 


There is a sprinkling of concrete suggestions on 
handling specific questions and problems with chil- 
dren; for example, the question of illegitimacy, 
either of an adopted child or of a child with his 
own mother, and how to explain the facts of men- 
struation to an adolescent girl. 

The calm, accepting attitude expressed by Mrs. 
Strain will undoubtedly be contagious to many 
readers and will ease their minds, particularly those 
responsive to the educational approach. Emphasis 
is placed on the educational approach as a way of 
gaining new attitudes and understanding about 
sexual behavior. Those readers who are inhibited 
in their understanding of the “sexual nature of 
man” may be blocked in accepting Mrs. Strain’s 
interpretation; others may accept it intellectually 
without emotional integration. With such people, 
more than an educational approach is necessary. 

This book should serve as an excellent part of a 
bibliography for use in family life education. It 
should prove valuable as well for use in training 
cottage parents and other institutional personnel. 
While it may be recommended selectively by case- 
workers for parents’ and foster parents’ reading to 
supplement casework treatment involving consid- 
erations of care and training of children, it has 
perhaps less to offer from either the technical or 
educational viewpoint to the caseworker trained in 
a modern school of social work. 


CornELIus UTz 
Family Society of Bridgeport, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


RURAL WELFARE SERVICES: Benson Y. Landis. 
201 pp. 1949. Columbia University Press, 
New York, or SOCIAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 


Persons who think of rural areas as lacking in 
social resources will be amazed at the number and 
variety Dr. Landis has compiled. The services he 
describes include organized public and private wel- 
fare activities, national, state and local, in such 
fields as public assistance, social insurance, recre- 
ation, youth services, probation, veterans’ affairs, 
and health and medical care. The programs of 
national agencies are presented with special men- 
tion of their adaptation to rural areas and the 
extent to which they reach rural people. Various 
illustrations of programs that are more local in 
character are given. 

Brief discussions are included of rural trends and 
needs, the evolution of rural social welfare services, 
and planning to meet future needs. In these, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of American rural life 
and some of the attitudes of rural people are 
pointed up. Much information is packed into the 
twelve pages devoted to the history of welfare 
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services. In the final chapter Dr. Landis draws on 
the preceding material to offer a number of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of rural social 
welfare services. 

The material presented is obviously the result 
of extensive research and a process of boiling 
down information to concise, well-documented 
statements. Statistical data have been included 
throughout, no doubt to make the presentation of 
the various programs as factual as possible. It 
would seem that less use of statistics, especially of 
dated reports that are soon obsolete, might have 
made the material more readable without detract- 
ing from the accuracy of the program descriptions. 
In some instances the figures given are partial and 
unrelated, a fact that limits their significance. 
Specific information in regard to provisions of 
federal-state programs is included as of the time 
of writing. In some instances these have already 
been outmoded and additional changes are pending. 

The objective presentation of these rural pro- 
grams which draws together facts from all available 
sources, many times using an agency's own descrip- 
tion of its activities, provides a useful handbook for 
students, new workers, and rural community 
leaders. This approach, however, gives very little 
of the “feel” of rural welfare services: the warm 
personal concern for people and their welfare, the 
many unorganized activities of service clubs and 
church groups, the informality with which organ- 
ized activities are carried out, the sometimes intri- 
cate interpersonal relationships in which a worker 
in a rural community finds himself. But here is, 
undoubtedly, an assignment for a complementary 
work. 

FERN L. CHAMBERLAIN 


Department of Public Welfare 
Pierre, South Dakota 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK, PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICES: Harleigh B. Trecker. 313 pp., 1948. 
The Woman’s Press, New York, or SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. $3.50. 


Social group workers need no longer complain 
about the dearth of literature dealing with the 
theory and practice of this area of social work. 
Harleigh Trecker’s book is the first of three pub- 
lished within the last year which undertake to 
define and describe the basic concepts and con- 
ditions underlying social group theory and to set 
forth the body of knowledge and skills essential to 
its practice1 Mr. Trecker delimits social group 


1 The others are Grace Coyle, Group Work with 
American Youth, Harper & Brothers, New York; 
Wilson and Ryland, Social Group Work Practice, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 
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work to a process of working with individuals in 
groups within the framework of a social agency. 
The social group worker is concerned with helping 
to further the growth of the individual and the 
development of the group as a whole by means of 
guided group interaction. A social agency, a group, 
and a group worker are essential components for 
the practice of group work. Trecker defines social 
agencies utilizing social group work broadly, not 
so much in terms of what their programs and serv- 
ices are as in how they develop the participation of 
people in them. It would have been helpful if the 
conditions under which the social group process is 
used in various agency settings had been more 
specifically described. 

The term group worker rather than group leader 
is used in this book in referring to the person 
assigned by the agency to serve in a “helping” role 
in the group. According to the author this change 
from the usual terminology utilized in group work 
literature is not merely a matter of semantics but 
represents a clarification of the distinction between 
the functions and role of the leader within the 
group membership and those of the person repre- 
senting the agency and having responsibility for 
assisting the group to realize its purposes more 
effectively. There are many people who will agree 
with Mr. Trecker’s desire to find a more appro- 
priate term than group leader to describe the 
function of the group work practitioner but it is 
doubtful whether the term “group worker” will be 
as universally adopted as that of caseworker. 

Various aspects of the knowledge and skills essen- 
tial for the group worker are examined in the ten 
chapters comprising the first part of the book. 
These include the understanding of and working 
with the group and the individual members in the 
agency setting. In analyzing the program develop- 
ment process in a group, the how rather than the 
what is stressed. The total experience of group 
interaction and its meaning for the individuals and 
the group in terms of their personal and social 
growth determine the quality of the program 
rather than the activities themselves. The impor- 
tance of process records of groups as a tool for the 
group worker is dealt with in a separate chapter. 

At the end of each chapter, the author has com- 
piled a selected bibliography and refers the reader 
to pertinent group record material which makes 
up the second part of the book. In the preface 
Mr. Trecker explains that he separated that por- 
tion of the book dealing with theory from that 
offering examples of practice so that the reader 
might utilize each section separately; but it also 
affords him opportunity to relate the discussion of 
theoretical concepts to examples taken from con- 
crete group situations. The case material repre- 


sents a wide variety of groups in terms of age, 
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setting, and type of group. The excerpts vary in 
length and were evidently selected to illustrate the 
manifold ways in which groups express their inter. 
ests and needs and how group workers attempt to 
meet them. A series of questions is appended to 
each record to serve as a basis for analyzing its 
significance for the reader. 

As a textbook for social group workers, the book 
is timely and useful. It lacks depth in dealing 
with the philosophic and scientific concepts of 
group behavior but it provides the reader with 
some practical understanding of the ingredients 
essential to productive work with groups. 


CLARA A. KAISER 
New York School of Social Work 
New York, N. Y. 


THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND _ DESTINY: 
Ruth Nanda Anshen, Editor. Science of Cul- 
ture Series, Vol. 5, 443 pp., 1949. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, or SoctaL CASEwork, 
$6.00. 


This book might have been made to the long- 
standing order of social workers. It follows the 
design already set in previous volumes of the 
Science of Culture Series—to present for wider use 
a symposium of the significant opinions developed 
by workers in the social sciences on selected sub- 
jects of crucial social import. This fifth volume 
of the series centers about the family of today, 
factors affecting family structure and functioning, 
and the problems with which the family must 
cope. Excellent editorial direction has succeeded in 
creating unity, variety, and progression in a book 
whose contributors have used very different ap- 
proaches in study of the family. The reader is 
given access to a range of differences without 
having to suffer repetition, scatter, or bewildering 
conflict. 

The central focus is on the American family. 
But a broader framework is first established. The 
editor offers an analysis of the changing activities 
that have conditioned values for family life in 
Western culture from the time of the Greeks. In 


“The Natural History of the Family,” Ralph 


Linton distinguishes the theories developed in the 
course of more recent investigation from the smug 
assumptions inherited from the Victorian era. 
Succeeding papers deal with the patterns that 
govern family organization and roles in the dif 
ferent present-day cultures of Islam, China, India, 
Russia, Latin America, and the United States, and 
are valuable for their clarification of the basic like 
nesses in the functioning of the family in every 
culture as well as for their picture of the wide 
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Personnel Vacancies 


range of factors accountable for differences in 
family structure, roles of family members, family 
ideals and behavior, and the development of the 
individual. This first part of the book includes a 
remarkably concise chapter by E. Franklin Frazier 
on the forces that have affected the Negro family 
in this country, and a stimulating paper by Ruth 
Benedict on “The Family: Genus Americanum” in 
which she spotlights the peculiar challenges con- 
fronting the family in our culture. 

The second part of the book offers a series of 
papers on various aspects of the structure of the 
American family. Among these is an analysis of 
its social structure and consequent patterns of 
roles and relationships by Talcott Parsons; an 
analysis by Therese Benedek of the family’s emo- 
tional structure and of the problems to which it 
gives rise in the development of the individual; a 
paper by Robert K. Merton on the role of the 
family in transmitting patterns of deviant behavior; 
an excellent discussion by Charles Abrams and 
John P. Dean on the effects of housing on the 
functioning of the family; two papers by Eric 
Fromm, one reinterpreting “The Oedipus Com- 
plex and Oedipus Myth,” and the other revaluating 
the relation between sex and character differences; 
a timely paper on “Authoritarianism and the 
Family Today” by Max Horkheimer; and a chapter 
by Paul Schrecker on the family as the conveyance 
of tradition. 

The book offers the social worker a much-needed 
opportunity to be oriented to agreements and dis- 
agreements now prevailing among social science 
students of the family and so to establish an intelli- 
gent connection with trends in a vitally related 
field. 

Grace F. MARcus 


Children’s Friend and Service 
Providence, R. I. 


Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch; minimum 
charge $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


SUPERVISORY OPENING in small private family welfare 
agency. State graduate training and experience in family 
work. Supervisor must carry some casework. Social Service 
Center, 702 East Adams, Phoenix, Ariz. 





CASEWORKER. One year graduate work minimum. Mul- 
tiple agency. Work with adolescent girls. Good personnel 
Practices, advancement opportunity. Salary range $2516 
$30%. Write Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 S$. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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DISTRICT DIRECTOR. Graduate accredited school, five 
years’ experience in casework, three years of supervision, one 
or more years in the family field. The District Director is 
responsible for the administration of the district, super- 
vision of three professional workers, and leadership of the 
District Advisory Committee. Salary range $302-$377.75. 
Write Mrs. B. W. Francis, Family Service of Los Angeles 
Area, 355 S. Broadway, Room 716, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


TRAINED WORKERS. $282-$3!! per month. Good super- 
vision. Adoption worker in public agency having complete 
adoption program. Medical social worker in 924-bed county 
general hospital. Write Personnel Director, 402 Civic Center, 
San Diego, Calif, for offictal application and bulletin. 








San Francisco Catholic Social Service has an opening for a 
professionally qualified child welfare caseworker. 
$2976-$3708 
Apply to General Director, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 








CASEWORKER—with psychiatric social work training for 
tuberculosis hospital. Intensive psychiatric and social work 
program around psychosomatic and rehabilitation problems. 
Opportunity for supervision social work students. Salary 
open. Write Harold Nitzberg, Director Social Service, 3800 
East Colfax, Denver, Colo. 





MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for Social Service Department 
in progressive University medical center. Require comple- 
tion of medical social sequence in approved school of social 
work. Experience desirable. Beginning salary Class | 
worker $2688; Class 11, $3000. Regular supervision and case 
consultation provided. Write Administrator, University of 
Colorado Medical Center, 4200 E. Ninth Ave., Denver, Colo. 





CASEWORKER—Opening in family-children's service agency 
for professionally trained caseworker. Salary range com- 
parable with good agency practice. Information given upon 
inquiry. Write Director, Catholic Social Service Bureau, 478 
Orange St., New Haven 2, Conn. 





CASEWORKERS and DISTRICT CONSULTANTS with full 
training and experience for expanding child welfare pro- 
gram with high standards. Provisional C.W.L.A. Excellent 
beginning salary. Write Child Welfare Director, Dept. of 
Public Assistance, Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 





CASEWORKER. Duties Include placement and supervision 
of children in foster homes, and studies of new foster homes. 
Chicago suburb. Write Bensenville Home, Bensenville, III. 





CASEWORKERS. One woman and one man needed imme- 
diately by small, private, long-established agency providing 
intensive treatment to white and Negro boys, ages 17-21, 
Protestant background, referred by Municipal Court. Weekly 
psychiatric consultations, Freudian orientation, limited case 
loads, good personnel practices. Progressive program plans 
expanding services to children and youth (boys and girls), 
ages 12-21. Requires graduate accredited school of social 
work plus one year or more supervised casework in family or 
child welfare agency. Beginning salary $3240. Apply Direc- 
tor, Boys' Court Service, Church Federation, 431 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER, preferably with experience in 
working with young children. Salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Family Service, 1114 Church St., 
Evanston, Ill. 





CASEWORKER. Immediate opening for someone interested 
in helping with development and expansion of a new agency. 
Graduate of accredited school of social work. Experienced 
or inexperienced. Good supervision available. Salary $3300- 
$3600 depending on qualifications. Family Service Agency, 
618 W.C.U. Building, Quincy, Ill. 
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CASEWORKER. Graduate, P.S.W. major preferred. Oppor- 
tunity to carry treatment cases, veterans, non-veterans, in- 
cluding adolescents under supervision of staff psychiatrist. 
Salary $3000 up dependent upon experience. Charles R. 
Meeker, Mental Hygiene Society of Winnebago Co., 330 
Cutler Bldg., Rockford, Ill. 
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CASEWORKERS diately. Intake worker and 
worker for disturbed children. Professional training and 
experience. Starting salary depending on qualifications. 
Member Child Welfare League and National Retirement 
Plan. Write Children's Service League, 717 S. Grand Ave., 
E., Springfield, Ill. 








IMMEDIATE OPENINGS for professionally trained Case 
Supervisor, preferably with supervisory experience, and pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced Caseworker. Small pro- 
gressive private family agency. Salaries based on experience. 
Family Welfare Association, 615 E. Jefferson St., Springfield, 
Hh. 





CASE SUPERVISOR—good training and experience. Excel- 
lent personnel policies. Salary according to qualifications 
for job. Family and Children's Service, 313 S.E. Second, 
Evansville 9, Ind. 





CASEWORKER—with graduate or undergraduate training or 
good experience for short contact interviewing—good per- 
sonnel policies—38-hour week. Travelers Aid Society, Box 
357, Evansville, Ind. 





ADOPTIONS SUPERVISOR: Opportunity to expand adoptive 
program in private, non-institutional, child-placing agency. 
Supervision of foster home program and three caseworkers 
included. Possible supervision of one or two students. Good 
salary range. Excellent personnel standards. Member 
C.W.L.A. Write K. W. Hardy, Children's Bureau, 807 Odd 
Fellow Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY. Experienced caseworker to 
carry limited case load and supervise in a small progressive 
family and children's agency. Previous supervisory experi- 
ence not a prerequisite. Salary and working conditions com- 
pare favorably with best national standards. Nathan 
Berman, Jewish Social Services, Inc., 975 N. Delaware, 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





CASEWORKER—Immediate opening for person experienced 
in working with unmarried mothers and making adoption 
placements. At least one year graduate training and one 
year experience in child-placing agency required. Salary 
$2700 to $3600 depending upon training and experience. 
Write: Director Suemma Coleman Home, 2044 N. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





CHILDREN'S AGENCY SEEKS SUPERVISOR of 
students and/or workers. In addition to use of 
foster homes, agency has started a new experi- 
mental program of small group homes, seven 
of which are already in use. Excellent psychi- 
atric direction. Experience in supervision 
required. Present salary for supervisors $365 to 
$425 per month. Also an OPENING FOR A 
CASEWORKER. Salary scale for Caseworker |, 
$245 to $305, Caseworker Il, $320 to $365. 
Write M. H. Price, Assistant Director, Jewish 
_— Bureau, 23! S. Wells St., Chicago 4, 


» psychiatric consultation. 
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QUALIFIED CASEWORKER for family agency in mic 
community of fifty thousand. Give qualifications and ' 
ence. Family Service Bureau, 1128 S. Mulberry St., Muncie” 
Ind. a 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained. Starting salary $2] 
to $3000 determined by experience. Limited case 
Supervision and psychiatric consultation provided. W, 
Mental Health Center, 820 First Ave., N.E., Cedar Rap 
lowa. ’ 





CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work with adole 
and an adoption worker—professionally trained and exp 
enced, for private, state-wide child-placing agency 
growing program. lowa Children's Home Society, 209 Da 
son Bldg., Des Moines I!, lowa. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY needed for small private fa 
casework agency. Masters degree and some supervisory 
subadministrative experience required. Salary to be ba: 
on qualifications of applicant. Write Family Service, 
Barr St., Lexington, Ky. 





CASEWORKER for small family service agency (member 
F.S.A.A.). Must have three or four years’ experience—some 
in an accredited Family Service agency. Guidance clinic 
training also helpful. Opportunity to supervise students, 
Salary $3000-$3200, depending on qualifications. Write Brook. 
iine Friendly Society, Family Service, 10 Walter Ave., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school. Specialized 
case load unmarried mothers in family agency, with current 
personnel practices, excellent psychiatric consultation, super. 
visory service. Salary based on qualifications—$3400 mini- 
mum. Write Family Service Organization, 5 Claremont $t., 
Worcester 3, Mass. 





CASEWORKER. Opening January. Professionally trained, 
with sufficient experience amply to have demonstrated skills 
in family counseling. Work with adults and children. Op- 
portunity for supervision. Strong program of psychiatric 
consultation. Salary based on qualifications. Excellent 
opportunity for well-qualified person. Family Service, 3% 
Packard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





CASEWORKER—Graduate of accredited school of social 
work or two years' graduate training and experience wanted EBR 
in small, private family agency. Good personnel practices, 
Salary depending upon training 
and experience. Catholic Social Service Bureau, 200 E. 
Kearsley, Flint 3, Mich. 





SUPERVISOR. Family agency with excellent casework pro- 
gram. Professional staff of five. Some administrative and 
community responsibilities. Salary commensurate with traln- 
ing and experience. Write Family Service Agency, 573 
Hollister Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for rapidly growing 
family agency with casework staff of six in 
Metropolitan Detroit Area. Program empha- 
sizes casework with children and group therapy. 
Psychiatric consultation and seminar. Go 

personnel policies and retirement plan. Profes- 
sional training with experience in administration 
and supervision required. Down River Consulta- 
tion Service, 994 Biddle Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 




















